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Demuth: “Back Drop of 
| East Lynn.” Lent by the 

niversity of Nebraska 
| to the Museum of Mod- 
Sern Art. See page 12 
(and page 17. 





“Bight Bells” by Winslow Homer 


The Addison Gallery of American Art announces 
the publication of a full size, full color repro- 
duction of this famous painting, the original 
of which is in the Addison Gallery Collection. 


Picture size: 24” x 2814” 
(including margin 2814 x 3214) 


Price: $15.00 


(discount to institutions) 


Order direct or through your print shop 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY ANDOVER MASSACHUSETTS 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


RENOIR 


Benefit of New York Infirmary 


MARCH 23—APRIL 29 
10 to 5:30 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Special rates for teachers in active service 
Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
Organized social and recreational program 
SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION — August 7 to September 1 


departments of Occ 
tional Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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JOHN TAYLOR 


Through March 25 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 






SIMMONS 


PERSONS 


Through April Ist 


REHN GALLERIES 
683 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


New Paintings 


"BEN WILSON 


To March 25 


' SALPETER GALLERY 
E 36 WEST 56 ST. N. Y. C. 












» |SCULPTORS GUILD 
: 1950 EXHIBITION 


March 20-April 1 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th Street New York City 


LUCIUS CROWELL 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street New York City 


DAVID M. KOETSER 











GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street New York 
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Mayer’s Material Support 


Sir: For several months I have been 
reading the articles contributed to your 
magazine by Ralph Mayer, well-known 
author and authority on painting tech- 
niques and materials. It is in keeping 
with the high standards of the Dicsst to 
give this much needed information to 
artists and students, told in Ralph Mayer’s 
inimitable style, in terms simple enough 
for the most impatient student to under- 
stand. 

I wish to thank you for these articles 
which will, I’m sure, guide many an art- 
ist in avoiding unnecessary pitfalls. 


—Lucize BAYARD, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


Whitney Seeks Sloaniana 


Sm: The Whitney Museum of American 
Art is collaborating with Mrs. John Sloan 
in gathering material. for John Sloan’s 
memoirs. We would be most grateful to 
anyone who has letters from Sloan, or 
the late Mrs. Dolly Sloan, if they would 
allow us to borrow them. 

Also, two early paintings by Sloan have 
not been located, The Little Dark Street 
and Targets (or Shooting Gallery). We 
would appreciate it if the owners would 
communicate with us. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Miss Rosalind 
Irvine, Ass’t. Curator, Whitney Museum 
of American Art, 10 West 8th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


—ROSALIND IRVINE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mission Completed 


Sm: Your very gracious announcement 
re “Help Needed in Nicholson Study” 
(Digest, Feb. 1) is deeply appreciated. As 
a direct result thereof, I have located 
two very lovely paintings by George W. 
Nicholson. Perhaps I may still hear from 
others. 

#2 4-—-DAavip FULMER KEELY, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 











CONTEMPORARY ARTS 19% East 


RECENT PAINTINGS OF 
“THE PASSING SCENE IN 
NEW YORK’S LITTLE ITALY” 


FRANK 


di GIOIA 


March 13—April 1 
e 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 






































NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


iz" 
ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 
March 10 through April 9, 1950 
& 


Paintings in Oil, Sculpture, 
Water Color, Architecture, 
Graphic Arts 


& 


National Academy Galleries 
1083 Fifth Avenue at 89th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


american abstract «artists 


14th annual exhibition 


Weekdays 10-10 
Saturdays 10-5 


66 w. 12, n. y. 


March 20- April 7 


through april 1 


new school = 


57th ST., N.Y. 
3 


























































Still Life: George Flegel (c. 1630) 


French €& Co. Inc. 


210 .East 57th Street, New York City 


Flower and Still Life 


Paintings by 
An [International Group of Artists 
Through the Centuries 


arranged by 


Marie Sterner 


To April Ist 


Fruit and Wine: Barnard Lintott 








| 4 Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Modern Religious Art 


“A GOOD PAINTER,” said Leonardo da 
Vinci, “has two chief objects to paint, 
man and the intention of his soul; the 
former is easy, the latter hard, because 
he has to represent it by the attitude 
and movement of the limbs.” Religion 
is an experience of the inner man, the 
mind, the spirit; it deals with the inten- 
tion of the soul. The visible externals 
of body surfaces and clothes, and the 
attitudes and movements of the limbs 
are the shell which conceals the soul 
and its intentions—or reveals them 
fragmentarily, 

In the main, the Old Masters of 
Europe of the 17th, 18th, and 19th cen- 
turies forgot this elemental truth. They 
lost themselves and their cultural bear- 
ings in a profound preoccupation with 
externals. The best among our modern 
painters and sculptors who have re- 
turned to religious art because of an 
inner compulsion to find the deeper 
values in human life, have rediscovered 
the great truth—and have found ways 
to implement its expression in their 
art. The moderns are thereby adding 
something of vast cultural significance 
to the long tradition of religious art. 

The following moderns are a few of 
those who have transcended the ma- 
terial to express the inner reality. 

In his many sculptures of religious 
subjects, Charles Umlauf of Texas 
(Levitt Gallery) has penetrated all 
husks of surface to dramatize inner 
religious truth with a rugged power of 
distortion of externals which liberates 
spirit. With a delicate poetic insight, 
sculptor Alfeo Faggi (Weyhe Gallery), 
releases inner meaning in his Cruci- 
fixions, his Holy Families and his 
church-door bas-reliefs. George Biddle 
approaches such religious subjects as 
Ride On, Conquering King (Luyber Gal- 
lery) with what seems to be a social 
consciousness of the drama and suffer- 
ing in all human life, including that 
of the Christian epic. His Christ figure 
here is a generalized form in quiet 
color with its expressiveness released 
entirely through the attitude and move- 
ment of the limbs. His is still realism 
of externals but he escapes entangle- 
ment in details more than many 17th- 
century and later masters. Revington 
Arthur is brutally dramatic in his Last 
Supper and Christ and the Philosophers 
(Luyber); realism fades into significant 
and meaningful color notes. Trivigno 
(in the same Luyber collection of mod- 
ern religious painting) extracts the 
very essence of a cathedral in his Spirit 
of Cathedral and Sentinels — leaning 
on semi-abstraction. [See page 16.] 

Umberto Romano (in his ‘Decade 
1940-1950” exhibition at A.A.A.) fairly 
tears surface to shreds as he portrays 
Christ in various costumes in his search 
for and revelation of inner meanings. 
The thorns, the dripping blood, the suf- 
fering burst from within and take and 
hold the center of his stage. Somber 
blacks, violent, yet restrained and mel- 
lowed color, and the revelations of 
semi-abstraction are his means. The old 
masters could have learned much from 
such revealings. [See page 16.] 
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Too Many Words—Rebuittal 


F YOU DISH IT OUT, you must also be prepared to take it. 
Always keep this in mind if the fortunes of labor ever 
place you in an editor’s chair. Last month, under the head- 
ing “Too Many Words,” I criticized a New York Times 
criticism of Barnett Newman’s exhibition, commenting that 
this was the type of double talk which confuses the potential 
collector. Back came a letter from Mr. Newman that sizzled 
with indignation, but missed the point entirely. Mr. Newman: 
“Tt has been called to my attention that you have, in an 
editorial in the Feb. 15 Dicest, used your opinions of my 
work to attack Miss Aline Loucheim [sic] of the New York 
Times. I presume it was your editorial rather than one by 
a member of your staff because although it was not signed, 
your name was prominently displayed at the top of the 
page, just as Miss Loucheim’s article on me (which you 
claimed was unsigned) was prominently signed at the top 
of her column. 

“It seems to me very shabby journalism for you to use 
your feelings about a painter’s work as a weapon of spite 
against a critic expressing her free feelings—a right you 
claim for yourself. I advisedly call it shabby journalism, 
because to hit below the belt as you did cannot be called 
yellow journalism—it’s just plain yellow. 

“P.S.—During the exhibition, one of my pictures was 
mutilated by someone who smeared some of the areas with 
paint—did you do it?” 

Since I would not want Mr. Newman to go away angry, 
I want to correct a few of his misstatements. First, his Times 
review was separated from Mrs. Louchheim’s regular column 
by what printers call a “cut-off rule and was unsigned; 
therefore I had no way of knowing it was her work. Of this 
I am sure: I did not intend a personal attack on Mrs. Louch- 
heim, for she is far from alone in our field. Some of her 
columns are meaty and full of common sense, and deserve 
serious study. 

Second: My attitude toward Mr. Newman’s paintings is 
thoroughly impersonal; I have no opinion, pro or con; he 
just happened, unfortunately, to be caught in crusading 
cross-fire. 

Third: I do not make a practice of improving an artist’s 
pictures. On those rare occasions when I have picked up a 
brush to paint an abstraction, notably Movement at Mid- 
night, | have insisted on virgin canvas. 

Fourth: The purpose behind my editorial was to rather 
gently chide my colleagues (and myself) for an occupa- 
tional weakness—the less we know about a subject, the more 
words we use. This helps conceal our own ignorance, makes 
the reader, we hope, consider us scholars as well as writers. 
And yet it is not all our fault; imagine finding esthetic ex- 
pressions to describe 20,000 abstract paintings each season 
and retain a consistent critical standard. Too many of us 
are afraid of repeating the error the Paris critics made with 
Van Gogh; therefore we take the other road that leads to 
current kindness and temporary fame. 


A Chance to Be Seen 


, Newrnzanc THE SUGGESTION of the Dicest that the old 

Whitney Building be turned into a New York City Art 
Center, comes the following letter from Amadée Ozenfant, 
famous painter and teacher, asking that the new “art 
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capital” go even further and provide the huge exhibition 


advantages enjoyed by Paris artists. If enough artists con- 
tact Robert Moses, City Commissioner of Parks, the idea 
might become reality. Mr. Ozenfant: 

“I read with interest your suggestions about the Whitney 
Building. Good idea, certainly. Your editorial stirred in my 
mind some related ideas. 

“New York likes to consider: herself the new capital of 
art, with 8,000,000 pairs of eyes, plus millions of visiting 
eyes a year. But a very slight part of the artists can show 
their work to those eyes. The Museum of Modern Art and 
the Whitney help; the Met will help; necessarily their exhi- 
bitions are jury or invitation selected. 

“French juries rejected the work of Manet, Monet, Seuraf, 
Cézanne, Renoir, etc. Are we sure that our juries are not 
rejecting some masters of tomorrow? When we ‘judge’ we 
obey our personal convictions and are influenced by the 
trends of the times. Today the trend is overwhelmingly ‘mod- 
ernist.’ But when a trend is so generally accepted, does it 
differ from conformism? 

“All our great American exhibitions are selected by jury 
or invitation. We must remember that not a single true 
great Parisian artist from 1886 to 1950 reached recognition 
through jury salons; all the living glories of today were 
first known through Les JIndependants, a non-jury show. 
For a modest fee anybody had and has the right to exhibit. 

“But we have in New York no halls large enough. There 
were no halls either in Paris; officials refused palaces. Since 
their beginning, and for decades, the /ndependants erected, 
each Spring, barracks on ground loaned by the City of Paris. 
The expenses were covered by hanging and entry fees. Is 
there not in New York a Central Park to be loaned? On it 
build an elementary, semi-permanent gallery, ground floor 
only, as cheaply as possibly. Use light steel and light, fire- 
proof material. 

“Most of the Paris Independants were very poor. Yet they 
managed to pay their exhibition fees and got the building 
rebuilt each year. They had no money, but they did have 
guts. They survive after 50 years. 

“There are in New York many art societies without walls. 
Let them confederate to share the expenses. Perhaps some 
collectors who now save a lot of money by painting their 
own collections would give some of the saved money to the 
New York Artists Exhibition Center.” 


* * * 


Picasso FoR PEace:—Let us make this brief and to the 
point. Pablo Picasso would be more than welcome on these 
shores as one of the greatest artists produced by the 20th 
century. As a leader of the phony “World Congress of Peace 
Partisans,” he should be barred for the same reasons as 
other enemy propagandists. Right now we are busy enough 
firding suitable housing for our native-born spies and ship- 
ping home such U.N. imports as Gubitchev (who took al- 
most a week to make his choice between 15 years in a U. S. 
jail and freedom in the U.S.S.R.). Maybe we could swap 
Rockwell Kent, who is leading a similar World Congress 
“peace” delegation to Moscow, for the martyr, Robert J. 
Vogeler. 


* * * 


BRUMME ON SCULPTURE:—Ever since it was founded in 
November, 1926, the Dicest has devoted more space to sculp- 
ture than any other American art magazine. Now we plan 
to concentrate this effort and do an even better job under 
the editorship of C. Ludwig Brummé, well-known sculptor 
and writer (see page 14). When he discussed the subjects 
of future articles, Mr. Brummé stressed the fact that these 
vital issues will give sculpture more voice in the public press 
and result in a wider appreciation of this art form. 






































































IMPROVE THE LOOKS OF YOUR ART LIBRARY... 


Keep your issues of Art Digest in our new simulated red leather binder. 
Order from At 
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ANOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS OF 


TOULOUSE - LAUTREC 


Benefit of Albi Museum, France 


March 21 —April 15 


14 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Will hold a complete year of 20 issues. Oniy $3 each. 
Digest Book Department, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, 
















Regarding Europe 


By Lawrence Dame 





Lonpon: A fortnight’s whirlwind tour 
of Europe, including parts of the art- 
less Russian sector ’round Berlin, has 
produced contacts with scores of artists, 
including those attending a gigantic 
pagan revel called the Art Students 
Ball at the Academy in Berlin. How- 
ever, one person alone stands upper- 
most in my mind. She is Barbara Hep- 
worth, certainly England’s greatest liv. 
ing woman sculptor, now showing at 
London’s Lefevre Gallery in New Bond 
Street. Her show is magnificent—a pre- 
lude, so to speak, for one in Manhattan 
before the year is out—and she herself 
most stimulating. 

Modest, petite, with a politely faint 
Bohemian air tinctured by British re- 
serve, Miss Hepworth might perhaps be 
called elfin. She is in her 40’s. For long 
she was distinguished for experiments 
in abstract, non-representational form. 
Of late, however, in the Cornwall re- 
treat where she works in plein-air—the 
year ’round, she has achieved a new 
highly original style with mystic figure 
representations. 

One is, of course, tempted to think 
of Moore and Noguchi because. of the 
artist’s distortions, her use of apertures 
which often represent eyes and allow 
you to look right through her statues. 
Yet she is definitely not a follower: she 
is a leader. For years, she has been 
using the “hole” technique and the 
elongated, blade-like forms to an ex- 
tent which has made her significant 
here over a long period. The British 
government has just commissioned her 
to do a mammoth piece for the Festival 
of Britain exhibition next year and she 
will be represented in the Venice Bien- 
nial from June to October. Her Festival 
work will become the property of the 
British nation. 

Talking with Miss Hepworth, watch- 
ing her touch her stone with immense 
feeling, you see that here is one who 
believes what she says. She loves to 
carve direct. There is something of the 
Maya and the Etruscan in her style, 
perhaps a trace of the Sumerian. Her 
forms are curved dynamically. She has 
a way of putting two faces on a huge 
block of stone—one in front and one 
in back. Sometimes, as with Rodin, 
faces spring out of the stone. Someone 
has said that whereas Moore involves 
the beholder in profound human emo- 
tions, Miss Hepworth has a world re- 
mote and clear and rather lunar. As a 
matter of fact, one of her major pieces, 
a representation of a lady in crescent 
form, done in a blue stone (the name 
of which geologists cannot find), is in- 
tended to be her idea of the moon. Thus 
she has veered from the geometric to 
the non-photographic representational. 

This demure little lady loves to work 
with huge pieces. She is a Yorkshire 
native with something of the remote- 
ness and mysticism of the fens. Her 
carving is wondrous smooth and in an- 
other version of the moon, a lilting 
crescent which is really a flattened 
sphere, pierced by a hole which makes 
up the eye of two faces with bodies in 
polished stone, she achieves greatness. 
Watch the progress of Barbara Hep- 
worth, once a pupil of Ardini and now 
completely on her own! 
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SIAMESE: Buddha. VI-VII Cent. A.D. 
Lent by The Seattle Art Museum 





CAMBODIAN : Female Torso. X-XI Cent. A.D. 


Lent by The Albright Art Gallery 


: 
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RAJPUTANA: Relief of Siva. X Cent. A.D. 
Lent by The Seattle Art Museum 


Los Angeles Views the Immortals of Greater India 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Tranquil stone Buddhas 
from the north, sensuous gods in bronze 
from the Hindu south, glowing rugs 
made for Mohammedan emperors— 
these, with tiny prehistoric figures, 
paintings from many centuries, coins 
and textiles, make up the 246-piece ‘Art 
of Greater India Exhibition” on view at 
the L. A. County Museum to April 16. 

Assembled by Henry Trubner, cura- 
tor of Oriental art, from six European 
and 41 American and Canadian mu- 
seums, private and dealer collections, 
the three-gallery exhibition is presented 
under patronage of the Embassy of 
India. Trubner believes the showing to 
be the most comprehensive one of its 
subject ever brought together in this 
country. 

There is much in it that is strange 
to a Western people. In his helpful in- 
troduction to the very complete catalog, 
Mr. Trubner points out that: “the es- 
sential purpose of a Buddhist or Hindu 
image was to satisfy a spiritual need. 
It was not to be judged subjectively 
on the basis of its outward beauty but 
primarily was to be an aid in bringing 
to life the deity represented, acting as 
intermediary between the worshipper 
and the invisible deity.” The artisan 
who was to make the image would 
first see the essence of the deity within 
himself through the exercise of Yoga. 
Further, Trubner tells us: “In India 
the gods, not man, are the center of 
the universe. The success of the Greek 
artist depended upon his skill in render- 
ing a deity in human form. In India, 
the emphasis lay upon the immortal 
rather than mortal character of the 
deity.” These works are icons, then, 
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more akin to early Christian art than 
to that of the Renaissance. 

The earliest objects are tiny terra- 
cotta figures of fertility goddesses and 
animals which date about 2500 B.C., 
and were made by the Dravidians of 
the Indus Valley. Between 1500 B.C. 
and the time of Alexander’s invasion 
(330 B.C.), were formed the theology 
and philosophies basic to all Indian re- 
ligions excepting Mohammedanism. 

In a limestone bust of a Yaksi (fe- 
male spirit) from the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi (1st century A.D.), the lush full- 
ness of the breasts (there is no head) 
dramatically announces the sensuality 
which so frequently blends with ex- 
pressions of brooding spirituality in the 
sculpture of all periods. The joining of 
these two elements in figures which are 
carved or modeled in swaying dance 
rhythms gives to Indian, and particu- 
larly to Hindu, sculpture its special 
character. 

Greek art and artisans played an im- 
portant part in establishing the style 
of early Buddhist sculpture. They first 
gave anthropomorphic form to the 
Buddha. For monasteries on the North- 
west frontier, they carved him as an 
Apollo. Indian sculptors modified this 
image in the more rhythmical, long- 
lined, transparently draped works of the 
Gandhara school which were to carry 
the Buddha form to China. 

Perhaps the most sheerly lovely stone 
sculpture in the show is the small (12- 
inch) upper half of a swaying figure 
of Avalokitesvara (the Indian Qwan 
Yin) lent by the Boston Museum. This 
is of the Gupta period, which produced 
the most refined Buddhist sculpture. 

A beautiful 7th-century bronze frag- 
ment of a bust of Siva, found in an irri- 


gation canal in Madras Province, is 
lent by the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, London, while a 3rd-century head 
of a lion from the Amaravati region, 
also in South India, is one of several 
pieces loaned by Baron Eduard von der 
Heydt, Ascona, Switzerland, through 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. The 
Cleveland Museum lent its elegantly 
simple Gupta torso of Buddha. Superb 
bronzes include a dancing Krishna from 
Tanjore, lent by the Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City, and Siva as Lord of 
Dance, also from Southern India, lent 
by the Cleveland Museum. 

From many sources come this show’s 
63 Mughal (Mohammedan) and Rajput 
(Hindu) manuscript paintings, the for- 
mer stylistically akin to the Persian, 
the latter less decorative. 

More austere are the Jain paintings, 
one group of 25 showing the story of 
Salibhadra, a Jain saint who, with his 
brother-in-law, Dhanya, left a luxurious 
life for an ascetic one in the wilderness 
where they achieved surcease from re- 
incarnation by starving to death. 

Coins, jewelry, rare ivory carvings 
(ten 3rd-century ivories are lent by the 
Musée Guimet, Paris), cotton textiles 
and a few color-glowing Mughal car- 
pets, the finest being an animal rug 
lent by the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., are other things 
which round out this impressive show. 

Museum lenders include McGill Uni- 
versity, Art Institute of Chicago, The De- 
troit Institute of Art, The Albright Art 
Gallery, the Fogg, the University of 
Michigan, Cranbrook Academy, the mu- 
seums of Philadelphia, Seattle, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Worces- 
ter, and the Textile Museum of the 
District of Columbia. 


TEYRAL: Morning on the Dock. Clarke Prize 


LIBERTE: Sunlight and Spray, Maine Coast. Obrig Prize 
8 


Academy: Avuncular But Adamant 
By Doris Brian 


“PLEASE COME TO MY ROOM, 96 Broadway, this evening at 
8 o’clock, and partake of strawberries and cream.” The 
young New York artists who received this note from S. F. B. 
Morse on a June morning in 1825 read between the lines: 
“It’s about time we got together to do something about the 
old Academy.” It was. Headed by grumpy, 70-year-old John 
Trumbull, the 23-year-old American Academy of Fine Arts 
had already outlived some of its usefulness. It was shutting 
out young artists for reasons which seem to have been more 
monopolistic than artistic. 


Morse’s polite party saw the birth of a rival institution 
—as “academic” as the old—the National Academy of Design, 
now celebrating its 125th anniversary with a sound show, 
but by no means its best. It’s definite bright spots merely 
punctuate acres of verdant-to-bilious-green landscape, miles 
of seascape, and put-your-best-foot-forward portraiture by 
the yard. 


The Academy hasn’t forgotten its original purpose—to 
give a chance to new men, not to new manners. An annual 
exhibition, jury-free to members, has always welcomed that 
young blood which could flow by a board of Academicians. 
Members had their own annual earlier this season (DIGEST, 
Nov. 15); the current mixed performance belongs to the 
non-residents: of 166 oils, less than half are by the hosts 
while two-thirds of the 46 sculptors are guests. 


These exhibitions, which permit Academicians to take 
measure of their potential successors, also give gallery visi- 
tors an opportunity to see how well the Academicians come 
off. Guests often walk away with the critical orchids. That 
they also walk off with the prizes (this year, 11 out of 18) 
is part of the kindly avuncular tradition. Before the turn 
of the century, some cash awards excluded Academicians 
entirely. Even now, the three Hallgarten, the Truman and 
the Barnett Prizes, open only to those under 35, count out 
most N.A.’s and A.N.A.’s. 


In general, the chips don’t fall far from the block. A 
slight scent of modernism, left by seductive non-members, 
lingered around the premises a few years back, but this 
June-December flirtation is now over. The Academy’s present 
attitude seems to be epitomized by the Du Bois allegory 
(opposite). No Picasso-headed Lilith will ever banish Art 
(Masaccio’s Adam and Eve) from its marble halls to let 
in the charlatans. 


In an institution progressive enough back in 1887 to 
house an Impressionist show, it seems strange to find so 
little evidence of 40-year-old developments which substan- 
tially changed the face of the art of our century. True, there 
are some watered-down reflections of cubism (including two 
faceted Hallgarten Prizewinners by Sperry Andrews and R. 
Bové which affect the surface and eschew the heart of the 
style), but the non-objective, the symbolist, the totemist 
and the other newer fields leased by the Whitney this season, 
are nowhere around. Pioneers of painting either didn’t try 
to, or didn’t get by the Jury of Selection (Alphaeus Cole, 
Wayman Adams, Robert Brackman, John Folinsbee, John 
Johansen, Harry Leith-Ross, Reginald Marsh and Ogden 
Pleissner). 


European styles anchored to realism and based more 
upon emotion than cerebration are, of course, present. Vla- 
minck’s influence, for example, is strong—nowhere stronger 
than in Folinsbee’s Night which copped the top award (the 
$1,200 Altman) and which, with its accent upon drab desola- 
tion rather than upon poetic solitude, somewhat lacks the 
spell of its prototypes. Expressionism is here too, in a paint- 
ing by Grosz and in some other paint-tube explosions. 

Among the trends currently in vogue with the avant- 
garde, the one which the Academy wholeheartedly embraces 
is romanticism. It is hard to put your finger on this style 
which appears in a number of guises whose common denom- 
inators are solid painting and a long-ago-and-far-away air, 
even when the events depicted happened just around the 
corner this morning. 

Sometimes such romantic pictures are built of looming, 
almost abstract forms compounded of some Courbet, Ryder 
and a dash of Rouault, as in marines by De Martini (Palmer 
Prize) and Liberté (Obrig Prize). Sometimes the romantic 
mood is induced by unorthodox color and an almost surreal 
juxtaposition of perfectly probable elements, including fig- 
ures who seem oblivious to everything (witness Hazel Tey- 
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DuBois, N.A.: Another Expulsion 


ral’s spectacular Morning on the Dock 
which earned the Clarke Prize). 

In other pictures, the elusive ro- 
manticism is really up-to-date “ashcan.” 
That’s what it amounts to in Gaertner’s 
The Erie Street Boys (Carnegie Prize) 
and Lasker’s Phoenix (Third Hallgar- 
ten). These artists omit not one iota of 
the seaminess their predecessors showed 
us. But somehow, by skilled painting, 
selective coloring and emphasis, and a 
kind of mystical light, they turn the 
sordid into the poignant and add a new 
ingredient—beauty. Thus rabble rousing 
becomes oratory which can hold its 
audience. Nearer to the older American- 
Scene manner, but still romantic in its 
pointed incongruity, is Albert Miller’s 
picture of a child playing near a grave- 
yard (Truman Prize). 

The Academicians themselves seem to 
shine brightest when they come straight 
out of Post-Impressionism, as do Mau- 
rice Sterne in a pearly beach scene and 
Everett Shinn in his delicious view of 
pretty aerialists at Sarasota. 

Portraits, mostly by N.A.’s and 
A.N.A.’s, are at the top of their own 
class. Outshining them all is Alexander 
Brook’s Saltus -Medal-winner, Young 
Pianist, more a study in mood than a 
portrait. Other favorites are Lucioni’s 
earnest self-portrait and work by Sid- 
ney Dickinson, Cole and Clemens. 

For me, the most rewarding figure 
piece is the large semi-nude by Raphael 
Soyer who has grown enormously with- 
in the narrow limits he sets for himself. 
Among the few still-lifes which have 
anything to say is Hobson Pittman’s 
which, though Victorian, has at least 
taken him out of that parlor. Amid the 
landscape plethora, those which invite 
at least a second look are by Bouché, 
Stephen Etnier, John Wheat, Albert 
Groll, Joseph Raskin, Helen Sawyer. 

Even though the oil section differs 
from that of most big annuals because 
its sharp angling toward the “aca- 
demic” and its omission of many artists 
who get top billing elsewhere keep it 
from being the typical “cross section,” 
it nevertheless poses the usual question: 
Just what is the artist’s obligation to 
his public, anno 1950? 

In an ill world, the artist admittedly 
has at least two choices: he can stir us 
up or calm us down. Either choice is 
justified. But, as seen at the Academy, 
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the rhetoric of the expressionists is 
emasculated and that of most of the 
American-Scene commentators — who 
usually have little design and less good 
color to sustain them—seems dated as 
“Dardanella.” And, unless they are un- 
usual in quality, the kind of landscape, 
still-life and figure piece which pleased 
the last generation, no longer holds us. 

Perhaps, then, part of the answer is 
the obvious one that the 20th century 
has created new forms because it has 
keen need of them. One small, almost 
abstract painting somehow sneaked in: 
a zany Cement Mixer by Sidney Gross. 
It opened up a whole new and titillat- 
ing way of seeing the familiar. It’s job 
is a slight one, perhaps, but it does it 
well, as good abstraction can. 

However, new forms furnish only 
part of the answer. In addition to some 
of the paintings already discussed, this 
show contains a small number of satis- 
fying works of art which come well 
within Academy-imposed limits. What 
their creators share are sound ideas 
(often lacking in painters) and the skill 
to express them honestly in pictures 
which are well composed and well paint- 
ed. Most of them do not offer us escape 
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into the unreal but, constructively, 
show us how to look for those healthy, 
warm and moving aspects of civiliza- 
toin which are still with us. Among 
them are Ogden Pleissner, Arbit Blatas, 
Robert Vickrey, Roy Brown, Robert 
Philipp, Stephen Csoka and Sol Wilson 
whose offerings, though they may not 
all be masterpieces, furnish a certain 
kind of nourishment. 

Quality of craftsmanship and, within 
limits, a degree of freshness, mark all 
of the prizewinning oils selected by 
Jurors Junius Allen, Louis Bouché, Jon 
Corbino, Leon Kroll, Hobart Nichols, 
Paul Sample and Maurice Sterne. 

The watercolors, both the tight and 
the free, are all that God and the 
British masters intended them to be— 
and little more. Only two of the 19 are 
by guest artists, one of whom, Phil 
Dike, won a prize for a Dufyish paper. 
The other prize went to Walter Biggs 
for a free-and-easy graveyard scene. 

The small graphics section (mostly 
N.A. and A.N.A.) is marked by the ab- 
sence of the color mediums so popular 
recently—the only color is in the draw- 
ings., Prizes went to a windswept litho- 
graph by Stephen Csoka and a crisp 
woodcut by Grace Albee. 

The sole remarkable thing about the 
sculpture is that, though only about a 
third of it represents Academicians, it 
is more conservative than the paint- 
ing. However, a mildly abstract Sea 
Bird by Joseph Henelt did get by Jurors 
of Selection Anthony de Francisci, Walk- 
er Hancock and Paul Manship, and a 
chic driftwood Water Turkey by Bill 
Kapra was awarded the Barnett Prize. 
(Gaetano Cecere, Cecil Howard and 
Mahonri Young chose the winners.) 

Favorite subjects are small animals, 
portrait heads and figures of young 
women, all more-or-less distracted or 
downright sad. Greatest tour de force 
is Anna Huntington’s kinetic Stallions 
Fighting, and the most accomplished 
bit, for me, is Cornelia Chapin’s. 

Dawn, a life-sized poetic female nude 
by Peter Dalton, won the Watrous Gold 
Medal. The other two prizes awarded 
to sculpture were open to paintings as 
well: the Speyer Prize for an animal 
subject which went to Mark Morrison’s 
Frog, and the Proctor Prize for por- 
traiture won by George Demetrios. 


Brook, A.N.A.: Young Pianist 
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CourBET; Young Girl with Sea Gulls 





DecGas: Two Dancers at the Bar 


French Heritage in Season’s Third Edition 


A sHow of 19th-century French paint- 
ing by any other name is still a show 
which packs them in. So far this sea- 
son, three 57th Street galleries—one 
right next to the other—have proven 
that the exciting story of 19th-century 
art bears frequent retelling. First Du- 
rand-Ruel came out with the critics’ 
version (“What They Said”). Just re- 
cently Knoedler’s, down the street a 
door, produced an edition titled “A Col- 
lectors’ Exhibition.”” Now—almost in 
time to catch latecomers to its neigh- 
bor’s show—Rosenberg is presenting 
its own version of the same history, 
“The 19th Century Heritage.” 


The drama provides an excellent veh- 
icle for a now very familiar all-star 
cast. And while the performances in it 
vary, the show itself promises to be 
another hit. 

Courbet’s Young Girl with Sea Gulls 
—one of several paintings now making 
a U.S. public debut—is among the 
show-stoppers. Those graceful birds— 
with wings twisting in a spiral and 
countering the girl’s turn—prove that 
though the artist felt no compunction 
about making plain-looking people look 
plain, he could and did paint beauti- 
fully. Cézanne, too, gets extra applause 
for Houses at l’Estaque, a lucid and 
monumental landscape, cooled by the 
translucent blues and greens, and 
sparkling with the freshness of newly 
scoured kitchen tile. 

Light and air play a major part in 
a number of other paintings. Those 
predecessors of the Impressionists, Bou- 
din and Jongkind, paint atmosphere as 
if it could be touched. The former’s 
beach scene bustles with the activity 
of male and female fashionplates who 
seem all but lost in an envelope of air. 
And no wonder! the sea-air almost 
makes the onlooker giddy. 

Henri Rousseau’s Liberty Inviting 
Artists makes the most of the sky 
which takes up more than half the 
painting and shows how audacious the 
primitive master could be. Directness 
which is kin to primitivism, plus clar- 
ity of lighting, can be found also in 
Corot’s atypical Rosny, Village Church, 
a charmer which, except for an ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia a few seasons 
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back, has never been publicly exhibited 
here. Sissley, Pissarro and Renoir add 
to this company, though they don’t 
steal the show. 

The exhibition’s disappointments are 
either minor or matters of personal 
taste. Ingres’ little Turkish delight, 
Odalisque and Slave, seems too hot in 
subject, too cold in style. The jockeys 
in Manet’s Races at Longchamps look 
as much a part of the race as Holly- 
wood dummies, but the rest of the paint- 
ing is wonderfully alive. The Monet 
Grenouilliere—a good painting badly 
situated in a hallway—can’t be appre- 
ciated at elbow’s length. Because not 
many Louvre-quality paintings are 
available, the genre-like Gericault 
doesn’t do full justice to a master who 
could muster such fire. The same may 
be said of the plushy Delacroix which 
faces the urgent simplicity of Van 
Gogh's Irises. A Millais, Theodore Rous- 
seau and Monticelli are steeped in gold- 
en gravy too rich for this taste. 

But the positive side is strong. That 
swiftly drawn, solitary figure of Dau- 
mier’s Print Collector; the bold bril- 
liance of Gauguin’s celebrated Ja Orana 
Maria; the powerfully defined charac- 
ter of Lautrec’s Deaf Bertha; the unex- 
pected dewy-wetness of Morisot’s fresh 
Landscape all command lingering looks. 
So does Seurat’s solidly coalesced con- 
fetti-work, The Channel of Gravelines. 


As for colors which will knock your 
eye out, Degas’ big painting of ballet 
dancers, with chiffony aqua skirts and 
a mop of red hair set against a ver- 
milion background, can’t be matched 
for temerity. And a beautiful, burst of 
bright Redon flowers is one of the sea- 
son’s nicest hints of spring. 

The title of this show is more than 
complimentary to the 25 French artists 
whose paintings are being shown. In 
all fairness to some of our own pre- 
decessors—say Eakins and Homer—this 
exhibition might have been called “The 
French 19th-Century Heritage.” But 
regardless of whose heritage it is, it 
adds up to another very good show. All 
of which should help to fill the coffers 
of Greenwich House, for the benefit of 
which it is being staged. (Rosenberg, 
to Apr. 1.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


Accomplished Feti 


IF ANYONE visiting the Vienna exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan was able to 
disregard the great masterpieces for a 


few moments and look at a small can- ~ 










vas, Moses and the Burning Bush by  @ 


Domenico Feti, he was richly rewarded. 
The current exhibition of Feti’s work 
gives the full stature of this rather un- 
known painter. Although Feti’s charac- 


teristic work was carried out in Venice, © 


he came from Rome, where, it has been 
surmised, he was influenced by the 
genre paintings of Elsheimer, then ac- 
tive in Rome. Some tedious years spent 
at the Court of Mantua followed before 
he came to Venice. 

It was due directly to Feti’s influence 
that there was a final flare-up of Vene- 
tian art after the stagnation following 
the passing of the great masters. It is 
distinctly a new art, not concerned with 
the aristocratic traditions of the older 
men, not concerned with their subtle- 
ties of polyphonic color, but relying 
upon chiaroscuro and turning to a spir- 
ited simplicity of expression in a cur- 
ious mingling of the Romantic and Ba- 
roque. If Feti owes much to Caravaggio, 
he was able to assimilate the qualities 
congenial to his talent and discard 
much of Caravaggio’s bravura. 

In his little transcriptions of Bible 
parables, Feti excels. The Good Samari- 
tan, here in three versions, none more 
alluring than the one we are familiar 
with at the Metropolitan, he shows him- 
self the master of natural, easy gesture. 
There is also an elegance of rich, lumi- 
nous color throughout the painting. 

Feti had repute as a portrait painter. 
Although none of his portraiture is in- 
cluded here, such paintings as David 
with the Head of Goliath, or Artemesia 
reveal his brilliance in figure painting. 
Though there is a certain bravura in 
these works, there is an even texture 
of design that keeps everything con- 
gruous. Saint Stephen, with his mar- 
tyr’s palm over his shoulder and his 
hand filled with stones, suggesting his 
later lapidation, is remarkable (as all 
of Feti’s figures are) for its sharp 
characterization, a departure from the 
older nobility and generalization of such 
conceptions. (Durlacher, to Mar. 28.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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AuGusTus JOHN: Still-Life 
French & Co. 
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Spring’s Harbinger 

AN EXHIBITION OF FLOWER and still- 
life paintings arranged by Marie Ster- 
ner fills several galleries, reaches from 
large, decorative 16th- and 17th-century 
European canvases down to those of 
the contemporary moment, and possesses 
many allurements. Among the rarities 
are an early painting by Van Gogh, 
marking his turning from his early, dark 
palette to warmth of color; a sumptuous 
flower piece by Raffaelli (surely, a pre- 
viously unheard of type of work by this 
artist); a still-life by the 16th-century 
German, Flegel; a still-life by Chardin. 

In the subsequent embarrassment of 
riches, only a few arresting pieces may 
be noted: Eugene Speicher’s Flowere 
with its lush richness of substance and 
refinement of handling; Maurice Sterne’s 
brilliant Hollyhocks; the imposing 
Phlox by Gari Melchers; Childe Has- 
sam’s fine Sickle Pears, the wavy pet- 
als and delicate hues of Charles Aiken’s 
Peonies; a number of impressive still- 
lifes by Lyder Frederickson, and by no 
means least, Albert Sterner’s attrac- 
tive version of Fried Eggs. 

Barnard Lintott’s series of flower and 
still-life paintings in their beauty of 
textures and exquisite adjustment of 
forms and shapes are all ne plus ultra. 

Paintings by Augustus John, Maurice 
Viaminck, William Glackens and De- 
rain add further luster to a brilliant 
showing. Commendation must be made 
forthe accomplished work of Nicol 
Schattenstein, Simka Simkhovitch, Nan 
Watson, Polly Jennings, Angele Watson, 
Leon Kroll and Sally Ryan. 

Noteworthy for its unique composi- 
tion of metalic flowers and its decora- 
tive arrangement is a cluster of flowers 
by Natalie Hammond. (French & Co., 
to Apr. 1.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Chicago Host to Art Educational Ass’n 


The first joint conference of the Na- 
tional Art Educational Association and 
the Western Arts Association will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
from April 3 to 6. Speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Grace Morley, Director of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, and art- 
tist Stanley W. Hayter. 
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Lautrec’s Posters 


HENRI TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, whose post- 
ers are currently shown at Knoedlers 
for the benefit of the museum at his 
native Albi, revolutionized the art of 
the poster, pouring into it the frenetic 
energy, the malicious penetration of 
character, the morbidezza of color that 
mark all his work. In his posters he de- 
veloped an exquisite sense of design, 
owing much to the Ukiyoye School with 
its distortion of arrangement in off- 
center motives. The line is incisive, now 
delicate, now vigorous, creating a vib- 
rancy of effect. Color is usually em- 
ployed in masses in curious and start- 
ling juxtapositions. His themes are the 
same as those of his paintings and 
prints: vivid fragments of Parisian life 
and the figures prominent in this fe- 
vered life. 

Debarred from the society to which 
his birth and wealth entitled him be- 
cause of an early accident which ren- 
dered him deformed, he sought a milieu 
where he could be received without 
question, the decadent haunts of Paris. 
Seated at a table at the Moulin Rouge, 
always reserved for him, he sat night 
after night under the glare of gaslights 
setting down his swift impressions of 
the mad world that pressed about him, 
depicting the sordid and the beautiful 
with equal detachment. 

His later posters were more colorful 
and more specific in their delineation 
of facial expression and gesture than 
early ones such as At the Moulin Rouge. 
In Jane Avril, representing the dancer 
on the stage with uplifted foot and 
froufrou of white skirts, the intrusion 
in the foreground of an orchestra in- 
strument immediately suggests Shara- 
ku’s procedure in obtaining surprise 
effects. 

Although much of his work is carica- 
ture, it does not descend to the gro- 
tesque. The various renderings of Aris- 
tide Bruant in different cafés, singing 
and reciting his verses, have a monu- 
mentality of form in their simplified 
design. Only the swathing black cloak 
and enormous black hat have a trace 
of mockery. 

One of the most striking works is 
Au Divan, in which Jane Avril is shown 
seated in elegance of plumed hat and 


[Continued on page 25] 
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SusaN_ Rocer: 
Lithograph. Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Glade. Color 
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Lithograph Biennial 
By Gustave von Groschwitz 

CINCINNATI HAS BEEN A PIONEER in sev- 
eral fields. According to Siegfried 
Giedion, the first application of the 
principle of mass production occurred 
in the city’s pork-packing industry; and 
the first local weather bureau in the 
United States was established in Cin- 
cinnati in 1869. Cincinnati also claims 
the first lithographic press west of the 
Alleghenies, set up in 1840. The Cin- 
cinnati Museum Association, one of the 
oldest museums in the country, was 
opened in 1886. 

Carrying on this tradition of cultural 
and industrial growth, this year the 
Cincinnati Art Museum has inaugurated 
the First International Biennial of Con- 
temporary Color ‘Lithography which 
will be current at the Museum until 
April 23. This exhibition of 235 prints 
represents the work of 62 foreign and 
70 American artists. It covers the past 
ten years. 

As the show proves, the scope of color 
lithography, especially since the end 
of World War II, is impressively ex- 
tensive. There are prints here from 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Sweden and Spain. 
Every U.S. region is represented. 

Diversity of subject and technique 
characterize the show. The remarkable 
technical skill and dynamic design of 
Picasso’s color lithographs will hardly 
surprise anyone familiar with contem- 
porary prints, nor will the splendid 
color arrangements of Léger, Braque 
and Masson. The Miré Acrobats in a 
Garden at Night is stylistically kin to 
his mural in Cincinnati’s Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. Charlot has long been known for 
his mastery of color lithography. El 
Volador, which can be translated either 
as a flier or a rocket, shows Charlot’s 
perfect use of crayon textures in his 
sensuous reds. 

But there are also many unfamiliar 
names. One of these is Susan Roger, 
whose Glade has a penetrating. bril- 
liance of color which brings to mind 

[Continued on page 25] 
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De MartTINi: Interior with Three Figures 


How Nebraska University Builds a Collection 


By Joseph Ishikawa 


THIS MONTH, for the sixtieth time, 
a unique co-operative enterprise is tak- 
ing place on the fertile plains of Neb- 
raska—the Nebraska Art Association’s 
annual exhibition of contemporary art. 
Nebraska’s annuals which began mod- 
estly in 1889 with the display of one 
painting, have been made _ possible 
through the efforts of the Nebraska 
Art Association (originally the Haydon 
Art Club) and the University of Neb- 
raska in whose galleries the current 


NoGuUCHI: Re-Membrance 


exhibition is held. National, and some- 
times international in scope, these shows 
have been the source from which 
purchases have been made for the Uni- 
versity’s F. M. Hall Collection and for 
the collection of the Nebraska Art As- 
sociation. Between the two, a notable 
array of art has been accumulated. 

The current show was again largely 
hand-picked by Dwight Kirsch, (direc- 
tor of the University Art Galleries and 
chairman of the Nebraska Art Asso- 
ciation’s Exhibition Committee) with 
the assistance of members of the Ex- 
hibition Committee. A reasonably com- 
prehensive cross-section of contempor- 
ary trends in American art, it includes 
almost 150 paintings and watercolors, 
more than 50 drawings and prints, and 
about 25 pieces of sculpture. In spite 
of the fact that it is largely the selec- 
tion of one man, the exhibition has 
remarkable variety, and no special axe 
is being ground for any particular es- 
thetic ideology. 

An international touch is lent by the 
presence of work by several well-known 
Europeans, notably Britons Henry 
Moore, John Piper, Ben Nicholson, and 
Barbara Hepworth; Frenchmen Georges 
Braque, Raoul Dufy, Jacques Villon, 
Albert Gleizes, and André Masson; 
Austrian expressionist Oskar Kokos- 
chka; the great Swiss Paul Klee; Rus- 
sian giants Tchelitchew and Kandinsky; 
and the sensational young Italian, Ma- 
rino Marini. In addition, there are a 
group of lithographs by the Mexican 
firebrand, José Clemente Orozco, and 
a new oil by Rufino Tamayo. 

Even allowing for the fallibility of 
the selective process, several definite 
trends are discernible among paintings 
by U. S. artists. One of the most en- 
couraging of these is that the influence 
of the School of Paris (rapidly becom- 
ing to-day’s academy), seems less a 
crutch than a springboard. More art- 
ists are interested in expressing them- 
selves in a personal idiom than in turn- 
ing out second and third-rate, middle 


SERISAWA: Girl in Costume 


from Its Annuals 


period Picassos and Braques. Even the 
surprising figure composition by Jo- 
seph De Martini, Interior with Three 
Figures, which borrows from the 
French more than his other paintings, 
is far from derivative. Similarly paint- 
ings by Dorothy Andrews, Eric Isen- 
burger and Philip Guston have more 
native than French content. 

A second significant trend is that the 
cult of obscurantism is evidently on the 
wane. No intelligent person will deny 
the artist the right to paint as abstruse- 
dy as he desires, but at the same time, 
it is a healthy thing that abstruseness 
is no longer assumed to be synonymous 
with profundity. While American artists 
are moving out of the shadow of Paris, 
they are becoming aware of the fact 
that vital developments in art will prob- 
ably not spring from a vacuum but 
must grow from previous movements— 
just as the School of Paris is rooted in 
Impressionism and Post-Impressionism. 
Growing recognition of this fact does 
not mean that experimentation is 
curbed; it might mean, however, that 
experimentation is being given direc- 
tion. An example is John Heliker’s 
Mediterranean Landscape. Heliker’s 
early works were rooted in Cézanne; 
Mediterranean Landscape painted dur- 
ing his trip to Europe last year, has 
eliminated the third dimension, is more 
sensitive to texture and color, and bears 
no direct relationship to Cézanne at all. 
Nevertheless, it did not just happen—it 
grew from his earlier work. 

Another development of no small con- 
sequence revealed by this show is that 
the salon-sized painting is not essential 
to a good exhibition. Those artists who 
have found it possible to speak signifi- 
cantly within the limits of a small can- 
vas, have done more to promote good 
art among the people than all of the 
painters who wield their brushes with 
one eye on the main wall of a gallery. 

A fourth development evidenced by 
the Nebraska exhibition is the decline 
of the shameless exploitation of primi- 
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 tivism. It cannot be denied that primi- 
- tive and folk art have striking and 
i unique qualities, but for a while, the 
fad for primitivism was so out of pro- 
_ portion that some painters who had 
_ devoted many years to the study of art 
felt compelled to make some effort to 
appear to be esthetic illiterates. 

Finally, and possibly most encourag- 
ing, is the fact that portraiture, which 
has lagged for years, seems to be at- 
taining a new maturity. Cornelis Ruht- 
enberg’s Noiraude, James Lechay’s Self- 
Portrait, Sueo Serisawa’s Girl in Cos- 
tume, Max Weber’s Rabbi, and Gladys 
Rockmore Davis’ White Bonnet form 
a strong portrait section. 

These generalities, perhaps dangerous, 
are the highlights born of cursory 
examination of the exhibition before 
it was hung. In regard to specific works 
not mentioned above, noteworthy oils 
include Abraham Rattner’s small, rich 
Round Table; B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s chilly 
marine, Rocky Coast; Richard Haines’ 
dignified allegory, Return of the Prodi- 
gal; Ernest Fiene’s vigorous The Break- 
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nw er; Milton Avery’s imaginative color 

= symphony, Rooster’s Domain; Mark To- 

-— bey’s exciting Icon; Copeland Burg’s 
” unusual Oysters and Quilt,.and Walter 

hat Stuempfig’s The Viaduct. 

ec» Outstanding watercolors are plentiful, 

=e but especially good are those by Xavier 

=e Gonzalez, Vaclav Vytlacil, Frank Dun- 

ne; can, Lyonel Feininger, Edward Hopper, 

ur- Morris Graves, William Calfee, John 

1as Marin, Charles Sheeler and Kuniyoshi. 

ore Deserving mention among the graphic 

ars arts are drawings by John Heliker, 

all. Henry Koerner, Reuben Tam, Leo 

—it Amino, Ben Shahn and Saul Steinberg; 

color woodcuts by Max Kahn, Antonio 

on- Frasconi and Will Barnet; serigraphs 

at by Robert Gwathmey and Geno Pettit; 

ial as well as work in lithograph by Rich- 

ho ard Florsheim. 

ifi- The small sculpture section is high- 

an lighted by Humbert Albrizio’s beaten 

od lead head of his Iowa University col- 

‘he league, James Lechay; Gaston La- 

ith chaise’s masterful bronze portrait of 

ry. John Marin; William Zorach’s beauti- 

by fully carved granite head, Adam; Ossip 

+ Zadkine’s dynamic dolomite Torso; 





Richard O’Hanlon’s small piece in vol- 
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canic stone, Owlet; Koren der Haroo- 
tian’s monumental green marble Rebel- 
lious Slave, Oronzio Maldarelli’s marble 
Mountain Mother and Isamu Noguchi’s 
typical construction, Re-Membrance. 
In its entirety, the show is a vigorous 
affirmation that American art is not the 
step-child of European movements. At 
the same time it is frank in its recogni- 
tion of the fact that much of the best 
in American art can be traced to pio- 
neering efforts of the Europeans. 


Nebraska’s Collections 


Both of the major collections housed 
in the University Art Galleries, the 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Hall Collection, 
owned by the University, and the Ne- 
braska Art Association Collection, owned 
by the Nebraska Art Association, Inc., 
have been built largely by purchases 
from these annuals. At the same time, 
a number of private individuals have 
acquired small collections of high cali- 
ber by purchase from the exhibitions. 

The high regard with which the per- 
manent collections are viewed through- 





FEININGER: City Moon 
Nebraska Art Association 


out this hemisphere is indicated in part 
by the number of requests for loans. 
The paintings loaned from the Hall 
Collection to other museums and uni- 
versities and galleries within the past 
decade form an impressive list which 
includes almost all of the 72 paintings 
and watercolors purchased since 1930. 
Some of the oils, notably Max Weber’s 
Forest, Marsden Hartley’s Mount Ka- 
tahdin, Grant Wood’s Arnold Comes of 
Age and John Steuart Curry’s Road- 
menders’ Camp have each been re- 
quested for loan a number of times 
while Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 1945 Carnegie 
First Prize Winner, Room 110, has, 
since it was acquired in 1945, spent 
more time out on loan than on the 
walls of the Nebraska gallery. The Hall 
Collection’s Demuth, illustrated on the 
cover of this magazine, is now on view 
at the Museum of Modern Art’s Demuth 
retrospective (page 17). Of the Ne- 
braska Art Association Collection, 20 of 
the 64 acquisitions have been borrowed. 

Important examples of virtually every 
vital movement in American art since 
1876 are to be found in the collections. 
Last year one of the serious gaps was 





filled with the purchase of John Sloan’s 
Nursemaids, Madison Square Garden, 
an early oil. Other paintings in the Hall 
Collection which do credit to a display 
of American art are by Eugene Berman, 
Stuart Davis, Jack Levine, Walt Kuhn, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Arthur Osver, Jacob 
Lawrence, Maurice Prendergast, Abra- 
ham Rattner, Ben Shahn, Karl Zerbe, 
Jean Liberté, Henry Koerner, Edward 
Hopper, William Glackens, Henry Var- 
num Poor and Kurt Roesch. 

Complementing the Hall Collection, 
the Nebraska Art Association Collec- 
tion features Karl Zerbe’s Portrait of 
Max Beckmann, Louis Bouché’s Jimmy 
Savo, Grant Wood’s Arnold Comes of 
Age, Joseph De Martini’s Lighthouse 
Point, Thomas Benton’s The Lonesome 
Road, Arnold Blanch’s Doris Lee, Lyonel 
Feininger’s City Moon, Henry Keller’s 
Lake Louise, Lee Jackson’s The Gray 
Horse, Reginald Marsh’s Park Bench, 
Doris Lee’s The Heifer, Gregorio Presto- 
pino’s The Bridge, and Max Weber’s 
Discussing the Torah. 

The unique method of making addi- 
tions to the Hall Collection is worth 
noting. Preliminary recommendations 
for purchases are made after a three- 
week viewing of the annual by the gal- 
lery staff, the art faculty, the trustees 
of the Nebraska Art Association. Work 
to be considered for final purchases is 
nominated by two recognized outside 
authorities. The recommendations are 
subject to the approval of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Board of Regents 
which has not yet ruled against any 
recommendations. The purchase funds 
are provided by income from the Hall 
estate. Thus far, the total Hall income 
already spent for the acquisition of 
works of art amounts to more than the 
original bequest, and the principal, 
through wise administration, has more 
than doubled. This year, $7,600 will be 
available for purchases. 

A purchase committee selects work 
from the annual for the Nebraska Art 
Association’s collection, and, since 1948, 
there have been annual purchases of 
work by Nebraska artists from the Lin- 
coln Artist Guild’s All-State show. Pur- 
chases from both shows have totaled 
about $1,000 each year. In January, 
1950, Mrs. Thomas C. Woods of Lincoln 
contributed an additional $2,500 for 
purchases over a five-year period. 
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Concerning Sculpture 
By C. Ludwig Brummé 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL reasons contem- 
porary sculpture did not gain its pre- 
sent audience sooner is that curators 
of painting have been obliged to double 
in brass and act as curators of sculpture 
as well. However, for the past ten 
years, contemporary sculpture has as- 
serted itself so effectively that, in fact, 
the mountain has come to Mohammed. 
Even the busiest and most disinterested 
curators have found themselves being 
informed of the vitality and extensive 
range of contemporary sculpture with- 
out the effort of extensive research. 

The result has been that sculpture 
has won the respect and admiration of 
many friends in museum, press, and 
educational circles. 

The latest friend to be won is the 
Metropolitan Museum, whose announced 
biennial exhibition of contemporary 
American sculpture will undoubtedly 
prove a powerful factor in developing 
a wider appreciation of this art form. 

By the same token the public, whose 
interest in art increasingly includes the 
expressions of our time, will unques- 
tionably feel that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum merits its support more than ever 
before, since art is being offered, not 
in the dogmatic sense of the past cen- 
tury, but in the broadest liberal sense. 
This means making allowances for de- 
velopment of the public’s own taste. 

Moses and Vandalism 

New York City’s Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses, in his refusal to make 
available space in one of our parks for 
an outdoor sculpture exhibition by the 
Sculptors Guild, states as excuses his 
fear of vandalism and of setting a prec- 
edent in regard to public property. 

Commissioner Moses’ refusal is more 
vandalic than the prank of some urchin 
who perpetrates an act of vandalism 
because our city fathers have not suffi- 
ciently exposed him to art. To deprive 
a city of eight million people of the 
opportunity to view sculpture in an out- 
door setting is the ultimate in vandal- 
ism, a vandalism of power, a power 
dedicated to materialism. 

On the subject of precedent and of 
favoring any one organization, Com- 
missioner Moses could certainly have 
made the countersuggestion that facili- 
ties could be made available for an 
inter-organizational exhibition. 

Commissioner Moses likewise failed 
to exercise any perspicacity in regard 
to the economic welfare of his city. 
Tourism is one of New York’s basic and 
profitable industries. The more we can 
offer, the more tourists will return. 

Again in regard to vandalism, has it 
occurred to Commissioner Moses that 
one or two of the many thousands of 
unemployed in New York could be gain- 
fully employed as guards for the dura- 
tion of such an exhibition? Also that 
the Sculptors Guild or a combination 
of organizations could provide their own 
guards? Think it over, Commissioner. 
The city of London made its Battersea 
Park available for such an exhibition 
to the delight of Londoners and culture- 
conscious people the world over. It oc- 
curs to me that Bryant Park, with the 
facilities of its fences and entrance- 
ways, is perfectly suited to the need. 

Citizens who share this view might 
prevail upon Commissioner Moses to re- 
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FERBER: The Flame. Parsons 


consider. It is not too late to plan a 
summer or fall exhibition. Meantime, 
the Sculptors Guild will hold its Annual 
Exhibition beginning March 20 at the 
Argent Galleries. 


Towards a New Sculpture Center 

The Clay Club Sculpture Center’s 
benefit sale is a most satisfactory mani- 
festation of sculpture sales possibilities. 
Within the past month several thousand 
dollars’ worth of sculpture, ranging 
from sketches to major stone and wood 
carvings, has been sold. In addition, 
visitors have poured many dollars in 
coins into Hugo Robus’ celebrated sculp- 
ture vase, a nude with detachable head, 
loaned for this purpose by the artist. 


The Painter*as a Family Man 


“The Painter and His Family” is the 
title of a loan exhibition on view at 
The Dayton Art Institute through April. 

Although Rembrandt, here represent- 
ed by one of the Saskia pieces, is the 
only painter to have left sixty self-rep- 
resentations, many other artists have 
studied their own faces in mirrors. 
Among the self-portraits now at Dayton 
are those by Reynolds, Stuart, Orpen, 
Duveneck and de Chirico. The double 
portrait by Gabriel Metsu of himself 
and his wife is characteristic of Dutch 
17th-century bourgois pride. 

Sully’s Portrait of My Daughter, 
Rosalie; Mrs. West and Son Raphael by 
Benjamin West; and George Bellows’ 
My Children on the Porch round out 
this pleasirig depiction of the painter 
en pantoufle. 








“a 


Ferber on His Metal — 


BRISTLING, MENACING and cold as Her- — 
bert Ferber’s tortured grey metal sculp- 
tures are, in a savage Gothic sense 
they are graceful, sensitively agitated, 
and at times expressive of poetic inner — 
feelings. Among the more forbidding 
sights in town, they suggest now a 
huge, desiccated insect, now a prickly 
thorn tree, now an agonized St. Sebas- 
tian pierced by a quiverfull of arrows, 
And if graceful is a strange adjective 
for a piece like the Portrait of J. P. 
(lent to this show by the Museum of 
Modern Art), how else can one describe 
the lunge, the taut stretch of that arched 
metal, trapped like an animal’s -skele- 
ton between two upright barbed wire 
supports. ; 

Ferber doesn’t cast his sculpture. He 
builds it up, welding it piece by piece © 
out of comparatively malleable metals 
(lead and sodder). Then, to brighten 
his mat-grey surfaces—which have the 
restless texture of a stucco wall—he 
attaches flecks of brass and copper. 

Mass and line tell only two-thirds of 
the story in this show. The rest is a 
matter of space. Ferber uses space as 
a material, playing void against solid, 
making what is not there as important 
as what is there. And this, of course, 
is as it should be. The cactus-like Flame, 
for example, spirals upward. It leads 
the spectator round and round to catch 
the shifting relationships of ramps and 
platforms as they lift, strata by strata, 
to the tip-top of tall limbs. And it is 
not stretching a point to say that the 
restless, tapering forms and the broken 
whorls have much of the quality o 
shooting licks of fire. ° 

These. spindly metal sculptures are 
not uniformly excellent. Some are too 
static or too tipsily balanced (witness 
the agromegalic He is not a man). 
The rest may not be powerful sculp- 
tures, but they are one man’s valid and 
effective modern solutions to the age- 
less problems of the sculptor. (Parsons, 
to Mar. 25.)—BELLE KRASNE. 





Lippold’s Lunar Magic 


How DESCRIBE the indescribable? How 
convey the beauty of an object that 
must be seen to be appreciated? Richard 
Lippold’s Construction, Variation No. 7; 
Full Moon .posits that quandary. To 
say that it is a construction of brass, 
chromium and glass suggests modern 
housing, perhaps, but does not suggest 
the exquisite delicacy of the design. 
The glass squares, bounded by brass 
lines and set off by struts of chromium, 
seem to swing in space, the luminary 
of an unfamiliar cosmos. 

From a nuclear inner square, fan- 
like filigrees of chromium spring out 
with a fragility that offsets the large 
square of glass. Some rise above it, and 
one falls like a raindrop below. From 
every side, the light falling on gleaming 
metal and clear glass produces a variety 
of brilliant patterns that change with 
the point of viewing. 

That anyone could originate such 4 
conception is astounding, yet even more 
amazing is the fact that all this deli- 
cate, finely adjusted construction was 
ever carried out. Like salvation, one 
must say of it: “Oh! come and taste 
and see.” (Willard, to March 21.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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BootuH: Bon Ton. Schaefer 


Booth at His Best 


CAMERON BooTH, well-known artist 
and teacher (on leave from the Art Stu- 
dents League) is showing his recent 
paintings—mostly the work. of the past 
year—in his first New York exhibition 
since 1945. 

Sensible visitors will ignore such arty 
titles as “Translucent flickering wings 
between the sun and me,” “Unlock my 
heart with a sonnet key” (catalogued 
but not hung), and “Allowing this, if 
and et cetera,” and will look long and 
hard at these vigorous abstractions. A 
superb colorist, Booth blends strength 
and sensibility in oils so exactly or- 
ganized that they remind one of an ex- 
pert lawyer’s summation before the 
jury or of music by Bach. Nothing nec- 
essary is omitted, nothing extraneous 
is included. 

In Booth we see a mature artist at 
the peak of his powers who likes to 
quote the poet Goethe—“Only the law 
can give us freedom’”—at a time when 
the term abstraction is often just a 
synonym for aberration. Booth’s orches- 
trations in paint are well worth seeing. 
(Schaefer, to Apr. 1.) 

—NELSON LANSDALE. 


Frasconi’s Imprint 


NEW PRINTS by Antonio Frasconi, the 
gifted and original young Uruguayan 
designer of color woodcuts, make up a 
vigorous exhibition that has the full- 
scale impact of a painting show. Strong 
in color and bold in designing, the hand- 
some prints range from starkly simple, 
single-object compositions like the strik- 
ing Disk Harrow, which makes impos- 
ing.subject matter of a farm implement, 
to panoramic compositions like the large 
Nocturne: Vermont, with its brilliant 
primaries set against deep blacks, 
browns, greys and white. Some of the 
larger works (such as the one which we 
illustrate) are printed on cloth and 
hang in tapestry fashion to make very 
effective mural-like decorations. Printed 
by hand with a spoon rather than a 
press, the pictures achieve remarkable 
color variations and textural effects. 
Among the most distinguished prints in 
a consistently interesting show are the 
four panels on the seasons. (Weyhe, to 
Apr. 12.)—JupirH Kaye REED. 
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Israel to Mané-Katz 


WoRLD CITIZEN Mané- Katz, _ whose 
headquarters are in Paris, but who is 
equally at home on 57th Street, is back 
again with 18 oils (lighter in key than 
those usually associated with an artist 
who owes much to the sombre Soutine), 
five gouaches, and two pieces of 
sculpture, 

Mané-Katz has visited Palestine ‘and 
perhaps the spectacle of Israel coming 
into its own after so many centuries 
has given new hope to the painter of 
predominantly Jewish subjects (al- 
though two Arab figure studies are in- 
cluded). The sun-saturated landscape of 
Israel has only one picture to itself, 
but it is implicit around the edges, so 
to speak, of many others—for example 
the two studies of an old patriarch with 
his Red Violin. e 

The “messianic element,” noted by 
the Paris press when his work was 
shown there last fall, is most apparent 
in such canvases as Young Singers and 
The Beggars. Here powerful drafts- 
manship gets the upper hand over sing- 
ing, soaring color. In the realm of 
fantasy, Marc Chagall is much more 
familiar to the public as a poet-in-paint 
whose themes and imaginary personages 
are for the most part Jewish, but Mané- 
Katz, too, deserves his place in the sun. 

(Binet, to Mar. 24.)—-NELSON LANSDALE. 


Ruvolo, Angry Miro 

FELIx RUVOLO’S THIRD One-man show 
in New York covers his last year’s pro- 
duction in 19 high-spirited, stimulating 
oils. Here is a colorist of the first order, 
a talent whose individuality is as pro- 
nounced as a signature, an abstract art- 
ist whose path lies parallel to the exu- 
berant Miré, but whose work strikes a 
more solemn note. 


FRASCONI: Harvest Done. Weyhe 











Ruvo.o: Ceremonial Mood. Viviano 


The stunning oblong Kaleidoscopic 
Journey, for example, might be a city 
in an air raid or a factory at night. 
The somber blacks and purples of The 
Opposition suggest implacable struggle. 
Confronted with the shadowy Meeting 
of the Three, one remembers that there 
were three Fates, three witches in Mac- 
beth. The glowing greens, blacks and 
whites of Mild Fury express exactly 
that; magenta, white and yellow forms 
on luminous black in Ceremonial Mood 
suggest a primitive ritual. 

Whether the gallery-goer sees in 
Ruvolo’s paintings the images which the 
artist had in mind when they were 
painted is unimportant. What does mat- 
ter is that they are endlessly evocative. 
And reproductions in black and white 
do something less than justice to an 
artist who manipulates and arranges 
color so skillfully. Better go see for 
yourself. (Viviano, to Apr. 1.) 

—NELSON LANSDALE. 


Future Old Masters 


SIDNEY JANIS’ SELECTION of works by 
“20th Century Old Masters” includes 
many old friends and offers a few sur- 
prises. Though not all of the 14 no- 
minees may end up as Old Masters, 
their paintings comprise a stimulating 
group which embraces all the “isms” 
for which the first half of the 20th 
century will be noted. 

Particularly ‘well-represented are 
Gris, whose two works make one won- 
der again why full recognition of this 
strong and lucid modern has lagged 
behind that of his colleagues, and 
Braque, whose pair includes the small, 
fugue-like Bach of 1912, never shown 
before in America. 

One of the biggest surprises is Du- 
champ’s Chess Players, a quadruple por- 
trait of his brothers (Jacques Villon 
and Duchamp-Villon) and their wives 
in a green landscape. Matisse’s fauve 
Le Chasseur de Papillons, 1907, is of- 
fered, curiously, as the sole example 
by this artist. Bonnard’s Grapes, a sim- 
ple essay in warm romantic color, looks 
(but really isn’t) out of place in this 
bold collection. 

Represented by outstanding works 
are Picasso, De Chirico, Léger, Rouault, 
and Mondrian. (Janis, to Mar. 25.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Romano’s Miserere 


UMBERTO ROMANO, whose achievement 
as a painter has long been established 
through his command of form, his surety 
of design and richness of color, in his 
latest work has developed a new ide- 
ology. He appears to be concerned now 
with the tragedies of “man’s inhumanity 
to man,” using distorted forms to height- 
en the effects of mental and physical 
sufferings. In the powerful canvas And 
Still They Were Driven Onward, depict- 
ing refugees driven relentlessly on in 
a hopeless, straggling band, his sym- 
pathy with the oppressed is evidenced. 

He frequently uses the figure of 
Christ, thorn-crowned and anguished, 
as a symbol of human “waters of bitter- 
ness.” In Thus Ever, a war-time atroc- 
ity, a crucifixion is the central theme. 
These tragic subjects are frequently 
heightened emotionally by macabre 
color, particularly shades of glaucous 
green which produce a sinister effect. 
Among other types of work is Ave 
Maria which suggests a medieval work 
in the calm spirituality with which Ro- 
mano endows the face. 

While such abstractions as Come 
Dance with Me or Punch Serenades the 
Moon, carried out in hot color and in- 
volved design, seem to be too contrived, 
the abstract Temptation, executed in 
plangent blues, is impressive in its fine- 
ly realized symbolism. (A.A.A., to Mar. 
25.) —-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Storms Taylor Made 


STORM WARNINGS might well be posted 
outside the gallery in which John Tay- 
lor is holding his first solo show in six 
years. The paintings in this romantic 
realist’s show—some 10 oils and half a 
dozen gouaches—are all of a piece: 
dark and turbulent, debris-strewn, full 
of a sense of fresh or imminent disaster. 
So alike are they, that they could have 
been painted over a period of six weeks 
instead of six years. 

Taylor works within a narrow com- 
pass, Fishermen folding away, mending, 
or carting off nets; ruined buildings and 
rubble; skeletons of small fishing craft 
half-buried in sand are the motifs he 
repeats in a chain of variations. He 
works with post- or pre-storm colors. 
Skies are leaden. Seas are an upset 
green or teacherous blue. Ramshackle 
buildings and beaches are flecked with 
white and clammy grays. But here and 
there, across these melancholy paint- 
ings, notes of red or yellow flutter like 
tiny pennants. 

Mood is generally what unifies these 
canvases. The scattered bits, the tiny, 
almost dehumanized figures, all the 
staccato accents of jetsam, are isolated 
dots and dashes tending to disintegrate 
the compositions. No one element welds 
them into a piece. 

But in his most recent paintings Tay- 
lor seems to be gaining control of this 
situation. In Tideland (see page 18) the 
linear accents of pointed beams and 
boat ribs seem to lead from the outer 
edges in and back to the center of the 
scene. From there, the direction is taken 
up by the sharp, small verticals of jet- 
ties which, rising to a central axis peak, 
point like fingers to the broken skies. 
(Macbeth, to Mar. 25.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 
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Religion in Art, 1950 


A THEME SHOW which has both sub- 
stance and fine painting is the exhibi- 
tion titled “Religion in Art.” Here vis- 
itors won’t have to stretch a point to 
see the theme, as they sometimes do 
in displays of modern religious art. In- 
stead, they will find the majority of 
canvases sincerely built upon subjects 
inspired by Christian or Jewish theology. 

Some of the best paintings are sign- 
ed by a newcomer, Pat Trivigno. A 
Sermon to the Birds which treats the 
theme with old tenderness and fresh, 
modern form, and Gothic Sentinels, with 
its animated frieze of mourners on a 
Gothic church, reveal the skill and live- 
ly imagination of this 27-year-old. 

Just as exciting in color and design 
as Trivigno’s work is the pair by 
Revington Arthur. Painted in his high- 


TrIVIGNO: Sermon to the Birds. Luyber 














ly individual style and deep-toned flam. — 
ing palette, Last Supper and Christ and 
the Philosophers are far more exotic 
but just as valid as more conventional 
essays into religious painting. 

Dry-tinted color and lined textures 
give a surface tranquility to George 
Biddle’s moving series inspired by Negro 
spirituals. Victor Tischler’s large So- 
dom and Gomorrah shows this romantic 
colorist at his best, while Samuel Ad- 
ler’s Blessed be the Wine is a strong, 
glowing design which stays just this 
side of abstraction. 

The remaining artists enter the show 
by the skin of their subject’s teeth: 
Leon Karp with Sunday Road (a fam- 
ily walking to church) and Marion 
Junkin with Morning Burial. But they 
are both good paintings in an excellent 
show. (Luyber, to Apr. 1.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 





CowLes: Philodendron 
and Fruit. Kraushaar 


Cowles’ Visual Spice 


ALTHOUGH INTELLECTUAL concepts or 
studio problems are sometimes empha- 
sized in Russell Cowles’ new pictures, 
the majority of them again assert his 
role as a designer of decorations. To 
fill space with compositions carefully 
planned to please or excite the eye 
would seem to be Cowles’ major aim. 

Cowles can seem very modern when 
he makes free use of arbitrary color 
and multiple perspectives to enliven 
his subject, as he does in the bright, 
vigorous Philodendron and Fruit. Or he 
can hark back to old Persia for his 
disciplined linear rhythms and filled-in 
patterns when he paints such stylized 
canvases as Blue-Jays. 

In color too Cowles is not always con- 
sistent, turning from vibrant, high- 
keyed tones to a subdued and service- 
able rather than exciting palette. But 
whatever the mood of the picture, in- 
terest is apt to lie first and last in 
directed design and decorative enhance- 
ment. (Kraushaar, to Apr. 1.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Art critics, proverbially dis- 
gruntled with any possible choice of 
artists which any conceivable jury 
might make for a representative public 
show, are in the midst of their second 
annual picnic in Chicago, auspices the 
Findlay Galleries. Wallstein Findlay, 
proprietor of the galleries, had the 
bright idea last winter to invite each of 
the daily newspaper critics to organize 
a month’s show from the Chicago art 
scene. So successful was the series of 
three shows that he is repeating the 
experiment this winter and spring. 

Eleanor Jewett’s show, on behalf of 
the Chicago Tribune, is the March ex- 
hibition. Frank Holland chose the Feb- 
ruary show as representative of the 
Sun-Times, and C. J. Bulliet (speaking) 
will officiate in April for the Daily 
News. All three lists were submitted 
independently, without collusion. 

Some curious advances over last sea- 
son (or are they retrogressions?) al- 
ready publicly appear. Last winter Miss 
Jewett and Mr. Holland agreed on only 
one name, Julia Thecla, and Thecla was 
on my list, too. 

This year, both the Jewett and the 
Holland lists include not ‘only Thecla, 
but Ivan and Malvin Albright, Fritzi 
Brod, Marguerite Hohenberg and Fran- 
ces Strain. Julia Thecla, Fritzi Brod 
and Marguerite Hohenberg, it may be 
confidentially revealed, are on my list, 
too, as they were last year, making 
them now unanimously “the big three.” 

For a few days, both the Jewett and 
the Holland shows have been visible, 
the Jewett pictures hanging on the 
walls and the Holland pictures standing 
on the floor below them. It’s a good op- 
portunity to compare the extremes in 
Chicago critical taste—Holland leaning 
strongly to the moderns, who are cur- 
rently favored in the Art Institute 
shows, though losing ground, and Miss 
Jewett standing more or less steadfast 
with the conservative stalwarts. As for 
me, I have long been steering a middle 
course, seeking to conserve what is best 
in even the “old hats” and to avoid the 
“doodling” now so fashionable. 

The Albright twins and their father, 
the patriarchal Adam Emory Albright, 
present a distinguished trio in the 
current show. Ivan’s Three Churches 
by the Sea and Malvin’s Old Catholic 
Church, Maine, both have the feeling 
of reverence befitting the Lenten sea- 
son. Adam’s Morning in Warrenville, 
the Albright habitat, is a rugged view. 

Edithe Jane Cassady’s Afternoon 
Walk on the wall and Copeland Burg’s 
In the City on the floor are suffused 
with the spirit of the vanishing Chi- 
cago. Peggy Palmer Burrows’ Cocktail 
Party and Lincoln Park Zoo in Miss 
Jewett’s show are two more of the droll 
Pictures of children unmatched any- 
where in America. 

Julia Thecla’s Planetoid Girls in Mr. 
Holland’s show is a weird study of nude 
brown maidens in interplanetary space. 
Her quaint Country Dawn, with the 
cock crowing, gets the observer back 
to earth for Miss Jewett’s show. 

A Rudolph Weisenborn’s expert abstrac- 
tions, Speed and Conflict in the Hol- 
land show may be regarded as a Feb- 
ruary prelude to the artist’s full-scale 
exhibition in the Riccardo Galleries. 
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DEMUTH: (left) Tuberoses. 1922 (right) I Saw the Figure Five in Gold. 1928 


Demuth’s Fastidious Taste and Magical Craft 


THAT STYLE IS THE MAN was never 
better illustrated than in the work of 
Charles Demuth, now being shown in 
retrospect at the Museum of Modern 
Art. It is not alone that Demuth’s paint- 
ings could not be mistaken for those of 
another artist, but further, that in 
them there is always the inescapable 
imprint of his personality. They express 
a reticence, a withdrawal from the 
perfevid tempo of industrial growth 
that he felt in American life, but they 
do not suggest austerity so much as 
an aristocratic temperament. Born in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in a 
family in easy circumstances, he was 
able to develop his innate endowment 
without considering the necessity of 
earning his living by his work. Yet his 
paintings met, from the first, with con- 
sistently good sales. 

Demuth made two trips to Paris. On 
the second, he came upon both fauvism 
and the cubism which was to influence 
all his later work. On his return to 
America, he delighted, in the company 
of Marcel Duchamp whom he had met 


‘in Paris, in visiting vaudeville and cos- 


tumed balls. From these sources he car- 
ried out a series of watercolors of acro- 
bats and dancers, stressing the delicate 
balances of muscular tension, present- 
ing the figures in exaggerated, man- 
neristic forms. His integest in repeating 
and opposing curves, enclosing or cut- 
ting abruptly through the figures, is 
strikingly illustrated by Two Acrobats 
and by The Circus. His interest ap- 
pears to have been entirely in the 
rhythmic patterns of bodily movements, 
for there is no obvious attempt at char- 
acterization of the actors themselves in 
these papers. 

Demuth’s first marked employment 
of cubist practice is felt in his Bermuda 
watercolors, but it was an individual 
development of cubism. The heavy 
forms and dark notés of early cubist 
work are replaced by pale color and 
diaphanous forms. The especial appeal 
of these Bermuda landscapes lies in 
their contrast of a formalized geometry 
of interpenetrating planes and sharp 
angles with their envelopment of ex- 
quisite modulations of delicate color. 
His ability to make a single line or a 


jutting housetop tell the whole story 
is one of his special gifts. 

His predilection for Colonial archi- 
tecture is marked. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the tempera, After Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, in which the church- steeple 
rising from a congerie of angular roofs 
is set off by a pattern of crossing rays 
of light, a device he frequently used. 
His paintings of industrial subjects ex- 
press his distaste for a machine-made 
age, a distaste that is not contempt so 
much as a gentle irony. The crowning 
expression of this mild cynicism is the 
oil, My Egypt. Another important oil is 
I Saw the Figure Five in Gold, a sym- 
bolic tribute to his friend, William Car- 
los Williams, its title, the first line of 
one of William’s poems. This abstract 
fantasy with its fiery reds set on shafts 
of varied color, its gold-lettered num- 
ber gleaming out is, certainly, another 
side of the medal in Demuth’s painting. 
(See illustration.) 

No praise is extravagant for the wa- 
tercolor still-lifes. The clear transpar- 
ence of the pure medium often reveals 
the pencil lines of the design and a 
series of overlaid washes obtains a 
sense of richly textured substance, en- 
hanced by blottings and wipings. The 
elegant precision of the exact charac- 
terization of each flower form has no 
botanical aridity. 

The book illustrations, particularly 
those for The Turn of the Screw by 
Henry James and for Zola’s Nana, re- 
veal clearly a sinister quality adum- 
brated in many of Demuth’s apparent- 
ly innocuous works. These brilliant wa- 
tercolors are illustrations that really 
illustrate texts rather than serve as 
ornaments to them. They were never 
intended for publication. 

While in his thirties, Demuth found 
that he was the victim of an incurable 
disease. In consequence, he spent the 
last years of his life as a recluse, seek- 
ing inspiration from his own mind 
rather than from the outside world. 
Dying at fifty-two, he has left a really 
prodigious amount of work, all marked 
by fastidious taste and an almost magi- 
cal craftsmanship. (Museum of Modern 
Art, to June 11.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Nature’s Bright New Order 


Israel Litwak is an 82-year-old Brook- 
lyn primitive who turns his enviable 
imagination to rural scenes, Adirondack 
panoramas and apartment interiors. 

No slave to scenic conventions, Lit- 
wak invents his own laws for the ele- 
ments. Mother Nature might object to 
the liberties he takes, but they add up 
to good picture-making. On a red-hot 
summer day, a red-disk sun and red- 
der low-lying clouds loll in Adirondack 
skies. Green mountains are cast into 
strong relief by the strip of orange 
which Litwak invariably puts between 
horizon and sky. 

Nature’s order, as seen by this art- 
ist, is the order of neat pattern. Snow 
clusters along tree branches like pop- 
corn. Plants and flowers line up like 
rows of disciplined school children. 
Tree trunks sport leopard spots. And 
though not as happy between four walls, 
Litwak has a taste for opulent decor— 
florid wallpapers, carpets, etc.—which 
makes the Orientals seem staid. (New 
Art Circle, to Apr. 1.)—B. K. 


Persons at a Private Ballet 


Simmons Persons’ first one-man show 
comprises only 16 watercolors, all clas- 
sical landscapes in which some archi- 
tectural element—a crumbling monu- 
ment, a series of arches, the prow of 
a grounded ship—shares the limelight 
with elegant ladies in 18th-century cos- 
tume and unconcerned male nudes. It is 
as if the artist had a private vision 
of a ballet nobody else has ever seen. 
The conceptions are at once haunted 
and haunting, poetic, evocative and il- 
lustrative. All are handsomely designed, 
subdued in color, highly imaginative. A 
notable debut. (Rehn, to Apr. 1.)—N. L. 


Fresh Theme, No Variations 


In her third exhibition of watercol- 
ors Grace Borgenicht remains faithful 
to her first romantic approach to na- 
ture themes, but she has also probed 
more deeply into form and essayed 
more sophisticated treatment. 

Very wet and rich in color, the land- 
scapes have an immediate appeal which 
is sustained on closer looking. Experi- 
ments with sand and other materials 
and compositions based on accidental 
effects lend some variety to the group. 
But it might have been wiser for the 
artist to show fewer than 28 paintings, 
since similar treatment of similar sub- 
ject matter makes for monotony no 
matter how fresh and spontaneous each 
work is. (Laurel, to Mar. 24.)—J. K. R. 


New Gallery’s Curtain Raiser 


A step or two away from The Plaza 
a new art bookshop-gallery, Gallery 
Hacker (24 W. 58th St.), provides the 
trimmest of surroundings for prospec- 
tive buyers and browsers. Its director, 
Robert Godsoe, has chosen a pace-set- 
ting group of abstractionists—including 
Adolph Gottlieb, Burgoyne Diller, Mark 
Rothko, and Eleanor de Laittre—for 
the well-installed opening show. Gallery 
regulars include Seong Moy, Attilio 
Salemme and Max Spivak. 
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High*points in this little show are 
Salemme’s bright and fresh ordering of 
stacked “up rectangles—a canvas as 
smooth as an enameled table-top; and 
Schanker’s voodoo effects created with 
wraithlike forms in luminous colors. A 
handsome Pereira suggests space with 
textures and various intensities of red. 
For contrast, there’s a juxtaposed Ro- 
senborg and Rothko, the former dark 
in color and rich in pigment; the latter, 
pale as bright light itself and economi- 
cally painted. 

Plans for the future include a more 
representational second show and other 
exhibitions to be imported from Europe. 
(Hacker, to Mar. 25.)—B. K. 


First Flight of the Albatross 


First exhibitor at the forbiddingly 
named new Albatross Galleries (22 E. 
66th St.), was Yovan Radenkovitch, an 
American from Yugoslavia, whose paint- 
ings have a French air. 

Last shown in New York seven years 
ago, Radenkovitch is an expressive 
landscape and still-life painter whose 
strong feeling for color can triumph in 
such lushly blended canvases as Water- 
melon, or can respond equally well to 
the restraining demands of a _ subtly 
toned landscape such as the excellent 
White Barns. A tranquil Sea Cove, 
Pears and Ragusa Harbour were other 
notable pictures by an appealing and 
capable painter. (Albatross)—J. K. R. 


Moose Muses on Mood 


Unpretentious but very promising is 
the debut exhibition of watercolors by 
a young Tiffany and Pulitzer Award 
winner, Phillip Moose. 

Intelligent and imaginative, Moose 
does not plunge into bold style or man- 
nerism but approaches each picture with 
thought for the special requirements of 
its subject and mood. Thus Forest Fire 
uses a wet ground for the dramatic flare 
of color and deliberately understated 
background, while Morning in Charles- 
ton is handled in a fresh, realist style. 
More ambitious and quite successful is 
the well-designed, semi-abstract Moun- 
tains at Cagnes. 

The group ranges far in subject and 
approach but remains consistently good. 
(Ferargil, to Mar. 19.)—J. K. R. 


String of Perls Moderns 


A roster of illustrious names in the 
field of modern French art is supported 
by fine achievement in a large exhibi- 
tion (156 items). In such an array, 
only random selections may be made. 
Outstanding is Soutine’s Le Poulet, a 
plucked fowl, its pale form set in a 
brilliance of red, blue and yellow notes 
of background. Modigliani’s Portrait de 
Juan Gris, depicts the artist with a 
poignant gaze. 

The primitives, certainly hold their 
own here. Bombois’ charming, little 
Les Clowns Dario et Bario; Bauchant’s 
handsome Les Petits Dahlias, and Vi- 
vin’s intricately sustained design in Le 
Viaduc are high spots. Vlaminck’s Le 
Lac Bleu, and how blue it is, is over- 
shadowed by feathery trees, a romantic 
conception. Rouault’s group of oils, 


gouaches and watercolors includes the 
poignant Le Miracle. Utrillo’s canvases 
include his famous Place du Tertre and 
Cabaret du Lapin Agile. Picasso dis- 
plays his protean powers in many me- 
diums. In addition, there are works by 
Raoul Dufy, Marie Laurencin, Suzanne 
Eisendieck, Juan Gris, Henri Matisse, 
Andre Derain and Georges Braque. 
(Perls, to Mar. 25.)—M. B. 


Versatile Van Loen 


The young Dutch sculptor, Alfred van 
Loen, celebrates the third anniversary 
of his arrival in this country with a big 
show of work in wood, stone and ce- 
ramics, to which are also added water- 
colors and engravings. 

His Flight and brooding oak Buddha 
have both been reproduced in the 
DicEst, s@ that the torpor of his ebony 
Sleeping Camel, the striking oak Spirit 
of Egypt, the straightforward hickory 
Jehovah and an apple Pygmalion (the 
artist’s own favorite): will come as no 
surprise. 

What does astonish is the knowing- 
ness with which he handles stone, as 
in the onyx Portrait of Dela Schleger, 
in Time Present, and in the beautifully 
colored small ceramic pieces. Van Loen 
has the facility of the versatile virtuoso, 
but in stone and ceramics, no less than 
in wood, his work is informed by an 
exact appreciation of the qualities of 
the material in which he works. (Van 
Loen, to Mar. 31.)—N. L. 


Tradition in Modern Drawings 

Pietro Lazzari, now studying in Rome 
on a Fullbright, offers a batch of ink 
drawings which belong very much to 
the present, yet smack of the Italian 
Baroque tradition. 

Lazzari, like the 18th-century theater 
illustrators, has a feeling for the drama 
of space. His surrealist-tinged figures 
and horses are dashed across empty 
vistas in a pen line which ranges from 
a hair’s to a match-stick’s width. Line 
itself is economical in the best modern 
sense, but it is curled and swept in the 
fashion of baroque draughtsmanship. 
(Parsons, to Mar. 25.)—B.K 


Variations on an Original Theme 
Seymour Franks’ paintings are varia- 
tions on a theme, but with none of the 
limitations that such a definition might 
seem to imply. His vertical abstrac- 
tions always use similar rising cork- 
screw forms, but what a variety of 
moods and meanings they convey! 
Consider the explosive violence of 
sharply rising spirals in brilliant blues 
and greens against blazing yellow, then 
look at the sensitive interplay of subtle 
reds in a canvas seemingly half-shroud- 
ed in mist, a favorite Frank effect. 
In all, the hand of a master crafts- 
man serves the mind of an original art- 
ist. Here are paintings that reward 
both the casual glance and penetrating 
study. (Peridot, to Mar. 25.)—P. L. 


Florida with a Touch of Fantasy 


Florence Kawa’s oils and gouaches 
convey a definite sense of the landscape 
of Florida, her present residence as a 
teacher at Florida State University. 
Yet her descriptions are not literal, for 
while seizing the characteristics of her 
environment, she translates them with 
a light touch of fantasy. The lonely 
swamps, the moss dripping from live 
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oaks, the beaches and jungle of forest 
trees are imaginatively presented with 
deftness of light and color patterns. 
Night Birds, almost transparent 
forms in sharp linear patterns against 
a black drop with an enlivening flash 
of red; the gaunt pines leaning into the 
canvas area against a suffusion of red 
sky in Sunset through the Pines; and 
the almost mosaic pattern of Pertaining 
to Beaches with shells and crabs en- 
closed in bounding areas of pale color 
display the artist’s technical ability to 
give vividness to her conceptions. (Con- 
temporary Arts, to Mar. 24.)—M. B. 


Pictures of a Neighborhood 

Day-to-day incidents in New York’s 
Italian quarter are the themes of Frank 
di Gioia’s anecdotal paintings. Earthy 
subjects—given a homely sort of treat- 
ment—sometimes emerge as _ carica- 
tures. If they are drab in paint-color, 
they are strong in the color of locale. 
A housewife and a street cleaner, each 
leaning on a broom, are caught gab- 
bing on a sidewalk; elsewhere a brown- 
stone’s tenants pass the hot Summer 
Night on the front stoop (looking like 
a tabloid out of Sidney Kingsley’s 
“Street Scene.”) As for the artist’s 
meaning, it is always as public as the 
affairs of his dance hall, pool room 
and boccie-playing backyard denizens. 
(Milch, to Apr. 1.)—B. K. 


Neagoe’s Tempered Abstractions 

Anna Neagoe is an abstract painter 
whose works have a pleasant, romantic 
quality which should make them appeal 
to many not usually pleased by this 
style. Mostly transformed still-lifes 
which adapt forms of nature into free- 
moving designs in harmonious color, 
they are happy-looking pictures, ably 
rather than searchingly executed. 
Sometimes forms suggest musical in- 
struments or objects from a chemists’ 
laboratory. Elsewhere the source is 
more obvious: flowers, butterflies, ani- 
mals. (Feigl, to Mar. 22.)—J. K. R. 


Cramer’s Omnibus 

Belle Cramer’s range of mediums (oil, 
gouache, watercolor) in all of which 
she seems to be equally at home, is 
paralleled by her diversity of subject 
matter as well as by her varying ap- 
proach to her themes. The sheer impact 
of bright colored planes in the abstrac- 
tion, Boats, is a decided contrast to the 
deep notes of Dancer with Marracas, in 
which there is a careful modeling of 
form. Again, Ecstasy, depicting a 
dancer, his figure built up by bodily 
rhythms, suggests by his pose a mo- 
mentary suspension of exhilarating mo- 
tion, while the figures in Carol Singers, 
seem to be held in a muted tempo of 
static effect. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, 
to Mar. 22.)—M. B. 


Michaux’ Patterns of Poetry 

Henri Michaux has enshrined his 
poem, Poesie pour Pouvoir, in a sump- 
tuous volume which is now on display. 
The poem is presented in a series of 
linoleum cuts, each page—with its bold 
white lettering against velvety black— 
a complete decoration in itself. The let- 
ters are sometimes large and assertive 
in a vigorous freedom of pattern; again 
the lettering is small and closely 
grouped. The diversity of these arrange- 
ments is remarkable, as though they 
conformed to the varying significance 
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of the poem in their crescendos or sharp 
staccato movements. The format of the 
volume has been executed by Michel 
Tapié. (Perspectives, to Mar. 18.)—M. B. 


Manacher’s Tender Violence 


A highly personal style is Frances 
Manacher’s. It tempers almost violent 
color and distortion of form with ten- 
derness for the big, but child-like peo- 
ple who figure in her large paintings. 

This is Mrs. Manacher’s second show 
—her first was held three years ago 
under the name of Frances Cass. It 
holds together well as the expression 
of an artist working in a style which 
gained impetus from such original ex- 
pressionists-in-fansasy as Chagall. (Pas- 
sedoit, to Mar. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Kasimir’s Cool Color Etchings 


Luigi Kasimir’s color etchings, now 
on exhibition, are distinctive both be- 
cause of the artist’s craftsmanship and 
because of their impeccable printing. 
One associates color etchings with vivid 
hues in sharp contrasts, but these pa- 
pers are marked by exquisite modula- 
tions of cool notes—delicate nuances of 








The Web is particularly exciting; and 
Margaret Mullin transcends the decora- 
tive in Tabu. Only space precludes more 
detailed mention of the consistently 
good work of Strautin, Arcieri, Good- 
man, Sennhauser, and Loew. (New 
School.)—P. L. 


Banks Opens a Good Account 


Virginia Banks (“find” of the Hall- 
mark Art Award and a recent guest at 
the Whitney) has just made her solo 
debut with a top-flight group of semi- 
abstractions. In spirit and often in ac- 
tual form, fear-haunted animals, birds 
and fish, and hobgoblin-like totems of 
the Pacific Northwest (the artist’s 
adopted home) dominate her oils and 
caseins. 

Because Miss Banks casein paintings 
are subtle, they often look better from 
close up than they do from a distance. 
Rich textures of burlap, linen, and 


monkscloth sized onto Masonite bear 
close scrutiny. Now a surface looks like 
matted fur, now like wood grain, now 
like a swatch of woven cloth. 

In color the obvious is avoided. Dry 
wood tones, slate, grey and taupe are 





greys and harmonies of muted tones. 
There is abundant color to enliven them, 
but it possesses a mellow richness. 
The Austrian Kasimir has chosen pic- 
turesque subjects, both here and in 
Europe, yet he has escaped the banal 
by his sensitive perception of unusual 
aspects. Magical Island, in which a dark 
pier, jutting out of the foreground, ac- 
centuates the pale notes of the piled-up 
city across the water, presents a novel 
view of New York. A huddle of moored 
boats, a few gondoliers crossing the 
milky green water, a diaphanous Sta. 
Maria Novella on the other bank makes 
an extraordinary Grand Canal, Venice. 
(Kennedy, to Mar. 31.)—M. B. 


Footnote to 57th Street 


The Spiral Group’s exhibition, seen 
last fortnight, formed an interesting 
footnote to 57th Street, since about half 
of the group’s members have had, or 
will have, one-man shows this season. 

This is the younger set, and abstrac- 
tion for most is de rigueur. Peter Blanc, 
a new addition, shows a subtle, quite 
lovely Braque-like painting, Relogic of 
Chamber Music—all angles and flat 
tans. His Bread and Fishes, however, 
proves that a caviar style must be very 
good to avoid being quite bad. Pietro 
Lazzari eschews the abstract to show 
a drawing in oils; Augustus Goertz is 
represented by two of his powerful and 
rhythmic compositions; Joseph Meert’s 





Banks: Ships. Grand Central 


juxtaposed with blazing yellow, aqua 
and vermilion. 

But more direct colors are found in 
the slicker-surfaced and generally larg- 
er oils. The oils, therefore, carry well; 
the caseins invite the intimate look. Oil 
or casein, these paintings all are ex- 
cellently designed. Which you prefer 
depends on what you look for in a 
painting. (Grand Central.)—B. K. 


On Mixing Ink and Oil 


When printmakers break into paint 
or vice versa, the results are apt to 
be interesting. Although most of the 
ten “Printmakers” (now having a show 
of one painting and one print each) 
started their careers as painters, the 
majority of new paintings rely for ef- 
fect upon line and design rather than 
upon color. As a result, the prints are 
on the whole more successful than the 
paintings. 

Moy is one of the most accomplished 
artists in the group—his Fantasy on a 
Bark and his scribbly painting Window 
Box Plants are excellent. Meriting a 
second look are Countey’s Paw Paw, a 
print with, surprisingly, more play of 
color than his painting, Spring; Haas’ 
Red Trees; Morton’s portrait print; and 
Rose’s strong, bold still-life. Others in 
the group are Abrams, Forsberg, Kahn, 
Kurzen and Stefanelli. (J. Seligmann, 
to Mar. 18.)—P.L. 
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Crowell Quits Modern Fold 


Like some other painters exhibiting 
recently, Lucius Crowell has turned his 


Also showing a consistent group is 
third prize winner Bob Slutzky, a 
Cooper Union student who is interested 


back on the modern movement which *in flat color and semi-abstract compo- 


once nourished his art. His carefully 
modeled, realistic still-lifes and smooth- 
ly handled landscapes have self-cons- 
cious charm. 

At times Crowell is quite successful, 
as in the olive-green, grey study of 
pears and the nude in Pink Ribbon. 
In other canvases, however, his work 
has neither sufficient technical bril- 
liance nor originality of concept to 
compensate for the effect of too- 
conscientious striving. (Ferargil, to 
Mar. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Designs for the Dance 


Cecil Beaton’s sketches of the sets 
and costumes he designed for the ballet 
“Tlluminations” only hint at the dream- 
like beauty of the lovely backdrops and 
costumes themselves. The vivid costumes 
and the misty backdrop, with its spires 
and shooting stars sketched in white, do 
complete justice to the man who sought 
to “catch frenzies in their flight.” 
(Hugo, to Mar. 31.)—P. L. 


Boris Lurie Bows 


The young (25), Russian-bern expres- 
sionist, Boris Lurie, is virtually self- 
taught, has learned a lot from Rouault 
and others, has more yet to learn. His 
first one-man show of 19 oils and water- 
colors finds him disjointing parts of 
human anatomy. The parts fly freely 
about the canvas, as in The Dancing 
Girls of N.Y. and Two Dancers, in which 
the untouched brown of the canvas is 
the tonal background for discombobu- 
lated female figures. His dreamy Star- 
gazer is the best of the lot. (Creative, 
to Mar. 25.)—N. L. 


Man’s World Watercolors 


The rugged man’s: world of the 
Northwest—scene of snow-capped moun- 
tains, gaunt forests, and streams foam- 
ing over rapids—is the territory which 
Hans Kleibert describes in his pictur- 
esque watercolors. Crisp trout-fishing 
scenes and standard calendar views of 
duck flights over marshes glorify the 
great outdoors and seem destined for 
the pens of Wall Street bulls. (Grand 
Central, to Mar. 22.)—B. K. 


Pool of Lowe Award Winners 


Further insight into the youthful 
talents of the four winners in the re- 
cent Emily Lowe Art Award competi- 
tion (see Dicest, Jan. 15) is offered in 
a joint showing of their new paintings. 

Although Jules Kirschenbaum, 21- 
year-old artist from New York, received 
the lowest prize, he shows the most ac- 
complished oils and watercolors, reveal- 
ing not only talent but substantial 
technical mastery. The large Dreamer’s 
World and Self-Portrait are Renais- 
sance-haunted paintings which success- 
fully meet the challenge of their ambi- 
tious approach. 
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sitions. First prize winner Vera Sha- 
piro shows a shadowy street scene, sen- 
sitive and poetic in color. Lorraine Sil- 
biger, who took second prize, gives little 
indication of the direction her work 
may take. 

The Lowe competition was founded 
to give financial aid to American art- 
ists between the ages of 20 and 30. (Eg- 
gleston, to Apr. 14.)—J. K. R. 


The Mystic and the Journalistic 


The poignant charm of the legends 
surrounding the life and person of the 
Ba’al Shem Tov, mystic, humanist and 
founder of Hassidism, has been beauti- 
fully interpreted in expressionist paint- 
ings by Solomon Lerner. Color, glow- 
ing and subtle, and floating and rising 
forms combine with almost crude draw- 
ing to give to these paintings an air 
of the mysterious. 

Shown concurrently are scenes of 
Jerusalem, old and new, by Saul Ras- 
kin. These watercolors, oils and prints 
are undoubtedly faithful records. In 
some cases, color and form have been 
combined to give the pictures a more 
than journalistic interest. (Jewish Mu- 
seum, to Mar. 19.)—P. L. 


Frank First 


Rachel Frank, whose first solo show 
includes 16 pastels, feels that this me- 
dium has been slighted in America, if 
not in the land of Lautrec and Degas. 

Her mauve Head achieves a maxi- 
mum of intensity with a minimum of 
means. A series of shadowy persons 
At the Window suggests the Sung pot- 
tery she admires so much. In expres- 
sive linear simplicity, Woman with 
White Hair resembles batique.. The 
self-taught artist teaches literature at 
the U. of Maryland. (Argent, to Apr. 
19.)—N. L. 


Shul’s First 


Philip Shul is a professional photo- 
engraver living in Brooklyn who might 
be called a vacation painter rather 
than the Sunday kind. His first show 
consists of 18 serene landscapes rem- 
iniscent of Pissarro and Sisley. Virtually 
all these pleasant pictures were done 
—from Texas to Rhinebeck—in the sum- 
mertime. (ALA, to Apr. 1.)—N. L. 


Nature Revisited 


The National Audubon Society shows 
two animal sculptors and a flower 
painter. Anna Hyatt Huntington is rep- 
resented by seven statues of animals in 
her familiar academic vein. Cranes Ris- 
ing, wing tip to wing tip, is the most 
striking. Katharine Lane’s stylized Bear 
pleases, as does her bronze Cock Crow, 
the most attractive sculpture on exhibit. 

Emma Fordyce MacRae’s 12 flower 
paintings are in the conventional aca- 


[Continued on page 23] 
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Mar. 25 - Apr. 13 
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Drawings by 


WARNER PRINS 


March 21 to April 8 


Ca rlebac (80) New York City 
FORSYTE GALLERY 


“5 artists in black & white” to april 7 
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PAINTINGS 


F. USHER DeVOLL 


Mar. 20-Apr. 1 


Newcomb-Macklin 
Galleries e 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
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IS A WISE 


A RB U INVESTMENT 


MANY ARTISTS HAVE BOUGHT WORKS 
BY BUK AND ARE GLAD THEY DID. COME 
SEE FOR YOURSELF — MONOTYPES, THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL PRINTS—$25.00. 


FOR APPOINTMENT CALL MU. 5-3539 
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Recent Paintings 


CATHERINE VIVIANO 


42 e. 57 gallery n. y. 22 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT PAINTINGS 
HOBART 


NICHOLS 


March 28—April 8 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


cums 15 Vande Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. C. qua 
ove ae 
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BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CUR TI VAAL EN-T EN 
32 East 57, N. Y. 


NINE RECENT PAINTINGS 


HAYTER 
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PERSPECTIVES 


GALLERY 34€. 51. Weekdays 12-6. Closed Mondays 


Exhibition of Sculptures and Paintings 


ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 
KATHARINE LANE 
EMMA FORDYCE MacRAE 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street 
Open Monday through Friday 


40 NEW OILS BY MEMBERS 


PEN and BRUSH 


16 EAST 10th STREET 
March 5-23 @ 1 to 6 


Des Moines N ewsletter—A Sparkling Regional 


By Helen Boswell # 


AN EXCELLENT JURY and increasingly 
good work on the part of Iowa artists 
brings the Second Iowa Annual at the 
Des Moines Art Center during March 
up to a high standard, higher, in fact, 
than that of the Midwest Annual in 
Omaha (see Dicest, Mar, 1). The guid- 
ing hand and expert knowledge of 
Juror Frederick Sweet, curator of 
painting at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, had much to do with the ex- 
hilarating tempo of this year’s com- 
petition. Other jurors were J. P. Smith 
of the Kansas City Art Institute and 
Alexander Tillotson of Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kansas. 

Through the deliberate analysis and 
the determination of the jurors to weed 
out all but the most significant, the 
Des Moines show, instead of becoming 
just another annual has developed into 
an “eye-opener” in Midwestern art. The 
power of the jury in selecting 66 ex- 
amples from 500 items has had the ef- 
fect of a doctor’s slap on the bottom 
of a lusty young infant, giving life to 
a regional show which otherwise might 
have been run-of-the-mill. 

Emphasis seems to have been placed 
on variety of styles and techniques 
with a leaning towards the abstract or 
original design. In this carefully edited 
show there are no clusters of peonies, 
no too-green summer day reveries. 

The overpowering force of Iowa City’s 
art colony is felt both in the prize- 
winners and in the number of exhibitors. 
Top award, the $200 Edmunson Trustee 


prize, went to James Lechay, Iowa City 
instructor, for his deft watercolor of 
Boats, a Marin-like composition some- 
what lacking in significant top-prize 
stuff. Another boat group by Richard 
Cervane won the first Younker water- 
color prize ($100) while James Mor- 
rison was given the second Younker 
watercolor prize ($50) for a modest 
abstraction. 

Compelling in an ordinary sense is 
the first Younker prize in oil ($150), 
Signs of the Times, a study of a typical 
man looking into a typical window, by 
David F. Driesbach. A spun web of 
color threaded with thin pigment is 
Gloria Grossman’s abstract Doorways, 
awarded the second Younker prize in 
oil ($75). First Younker award in sculp- 
ture went to William C. Hodge’s bash- 
ful man, Ashamed. 


Other Younker awards went, for 
graphic art, to Arthur Levine and Tom 
Lias; for crafts, to La Verne Mowry 
and Rosella O’Neil. 

Few portraits or figure subjects were 
selected, interest being settled on subtly 
toned city scenes or studio set-ups. 
Among the more fortunate figure sub- 
jects are those by Robert Hodgell, Hal 
Lotterman, and Richard Hornaday. 


Textural perfection and vigorous color 
are a happy combination in Still-Life 
with Watermelon and Lace by Robert 
Aulerich’s Winter’s Night. Other adven- 
tures in paint are by Stuart Edie, Marie 
D. Walker, John C. Huseby, Charles N. 
Beck, Walter Stevens, Herb Owens and 
John H. Shulze. 


Northwest Printmakers Star the Experimental 


THE HAYTER-LASANSKY style comes 
through as the dominant influence in 
the 22nd Annual Exhibition of North- 
west Printmakers, current at the Seat- 
tle Museum to April 2. The show in- 
cludes some 133 prints, chiefly by Amer- 
icans—many unfamiliar and a number 
well-established. There is also a small 
group by less well-known French print- 
makers. 


The noted Belgian graphic artist, 
Frans Masereel, is represented, as are 
two American “old masters” of the 
pure etched medium, John Taylor Arms 
and Samuel Chamberlain. 


Printmakers who took purchase prizes 
were Leon Appkebaum, Misch Kohn, 
and Hildegarde Haas. Honorable men- 
tion winners were Mauricio Lasansky, 
John Page, Malcolm Meyer, J. L. Steg, 
Doel Reed, Ray French and Bryce Ford. 
Out of the total number of awards, six 
stem directly or indirectly from the 
Hayter-Lasansky movement. 


Though new styles provide more of 
the show’s vitality, hence its excite- 
ment, a dispassionate survey of the 
work exhibited reveals that many top- 
quality prints take the form of the fa- 
miliar and time-tried. 


Paintings & Sculpture 
by leading Americans 


MiscuH KOHN: Fisherman 
Wood Engraving. Purchase Prize, 
Northwest Printmakers 
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demic manner: delicately colored Dog- 
wood, Magnolias, White Cosmos, often 
in Japanese vases, against tapestry-like 
backgrounds. (Audubon Society, to 
Mar. 28.)—N. L. 


The Second Leopold Seyffert 


Leopold Seyffert, Jr.’s recent New 
York debut suggested that the name 
Seyffert is due for an unusually long 
run in official portraiture. But there is 
one rub: when Leopold Seyffert, Sr., 
devised the out-of-Sargent formula 
which brought him fame, he reflected 
his own era. His son does not. Ano- 
chronisms trip him up, as, for example, 
when he fumbles dated drapery in a 
portrait of singer Patrice Munsel. But 
his portrait of his father is really mov- 
ing, and his Howard Chandler Christy 
must please everybody. (Grand Cen- 
tral.)—D. B. 


In Memoriam 

A dozen oils and 13 pastels make up 
a memorial to the late Frederick Usher 
DeVoll (1873-1941)—another minor poet 
fascinated by Manhattan’s towering 
splendor. Like Guy Wiggins, DeVoll 
handled familiar landmarks—the har- 
bor, Wall Street, Columbus Circle— 
with academic competence but with 
such affection that objective judgment 
of them as art is difficult. Some of the 
snowy cityscapes suggest Seurat. The 
solidly constructed Brooklyn Bridge, 
Late Afternoon is outstanding. (New- 
comb-Macklin, to Apr. 1.)—N. L. 


Ladies of the Right 

In the main conservative and com- 
petent were the paintings recently seen 
in the 53rd Annual Exhibition of the 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Club. 

Prizewinners were M. E. Albers, Sara 
Boal, and Nell Van Hook. Honorable 
mentions went to Hazel King, Ethel 
McLean, the only sculptor represented, 
Louise H. Norbury, Grace E. Rich and 
Nell Witters. (Barbizon-Plaza)—P. L. 


Downtown a Decade Ago 


Two dozen Downtown Gallery regu- 
lars have been recruited for a March 
show titled “In 1940.” As the show’s 
catalogue points out, by 1940 “the post- 
Depression decade had come to a vio- 
lent close. War was once more raging 
in Europe. . .. In the United States 
‘The Woodpecker Song’ filled the air.” 
In that year, too, the gallery moved up 
from Thirteenth to Fifty-First Street. 

Represented in this show are Bennett, 
Breinin, Burlin, Crawford, Davis, Dove, 
Fredenthal, Guglielmi, Karfiol, Kuni- 
yoshi, Lawrence, Levi, Levine, Lewan- 
dowski, Marin, Morris, O’Keeffe, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Siporin, Spencer, Tam, Zerbe 
and Zorach. 

“In 1950,” a show of new paintings 
and sculptures by these same artists, 
follows later this season. 


Pen and Brush Presenting Oils 


Artist-members of the Pen and Brush 
Club—a club for professional women 
in the arts—are showing a batch of 40 
new oils. First, second and third prizes 
in the show went to Gertrude Nason, 
Emma MacRae and Gertrude Tiemer, 
respectively. Grace Treadwell took hon- 
orable mention. The exhibition will be 
current to March 24. 
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ROBERT HUMBLOT 


Through April 8 


1718 Leeust Street PHILADELPHIA 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


THE 19th CENTURY HERITAGE 


Benefit of Greenwich House 
ADMISSION 60c INCLUDING TAX 
THROUGH APRIL 1 


16 EAST 57th STREET “ NEW YORK 22 
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Fine Old Masters 
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RUSSELL COWLES 


Through April 1 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES - 32 E. 57th St., New York 


Recent Paintings HENRY — Mar. 21 - April 15 
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MIDTOWN GALLERIES 6 605 modiscn ave. thet 37 & 58 Sts.) N. ¥. 
religion in modern art 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E, P. O'Reilly 
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Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
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Luks: The Three Jims at Mouquin’s. To be sold at Parke-Bernet 


Luks Heirs to Sell His Best—Destroy the Rest 


A COLLECTION of 65 oils and 25 water- 
colors by George B. Luks will be offered 
at public auction sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on the evening of April 
5 after exhibition from April 1. This 
event will constitute the last time any 
large group of Luks’ paintings will ap- 
pear at public sale. The present collec- 
tion has, in the main, been in storage 
since the artist’s death in 1933. Mem- 
bers of the family chose to retain per- 
manently about 12 oils and 12 water- 
colors which have special personal 
interest. An informal committee, in- 
cluding the artist’s brother who is him- 
self a painter, determined by unanimous 
decision to destroy the balance of the 
works which, in its opinion, did not 
measure up to the standard of the ex- 
amples which will be included in the 
forthcoming sale. 

Luks was born in Williamsport, Pa., 
in 1867. He began his art education at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, continued 
his studies at the Diisseldorf Academy 
and later painted in Paris and London. 
He started his career as a newspaper 
artist, but he abandoned journalistic 
work when his paintings began to sell. 

Always a champion of Americanism 
and of freedom in art, Luks was one 
of, “The Eight” who exhibited at the 
Macbeth Gallery in 1908 and at the 
famous Armory show in 1913. From that 
time on, his pictures were seen in all 
the principal national and international 
exhibitions. 


Luks painted almost exclusively the 
life of New York City. The people of 
the poorer sections continued to attract 
him until his death. He received many 
honors for his paintings, which are rep- 
resented in numerous public and private 
collections. 

Conspicuous among the paintings in 
this sale are Saturday Night, depicting 
a white-haired woman shaving an old 
man; Knitting for the Soldiers, show- 
ing a group of women knitting in a 
snowy park landscape; The Man with 





the Cockatoo; and The Little Blonde 
Girl, a charming bust portrait. 

Among the watercolors, a highlight 
of the sale is the series of 12 entitled 
New York Nights. These show lively 
scenes in famous old New York drink- 
ing places, including Mouquin’s, Lu- 
chow’s, Carey’s Hole-in-the-Wall, The 
Tub of Blood and Paddy the Pig’s. They 
will be offered to bidders first as a set, 
then in pairs. 


Auction Calendar 


March 16. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern 
paintings & drawings. Property of Keith Warner 
& others. Among the paintings are Rouault’s 
Clown, Passion 92, and Christ in the Market 
Place, both last in gouache, Renoir’s Bust of a 
Girl, and a landscape, Soutine’s Le Boeuf Ac- 
croche, Weber's The Manuscript, some Cassatt 
portraits of children, Viaminck landscapes & 
flower pieces, Chagall flower pieces, Helion’s 
L’Homme au Journal, Utrillo's La Maison de 
Mimi Pinson, & works by Derain, Rousseau & 
others. 


March 16 and 17. Afternoon. House of Duveen, 
Inc. To be held at Manhattan Warehouse, 80th 
St. and 3rd Ave. Venetian & French 18th cen- 
tury furniture, decorations, period paintings, 
ete, Collections Princess Thurn-Taxis, Marchese 
Carlo Tempi & others. Also includes collection 
of English & American furniture & decorations. 


March 16, 17 & 18. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: English, French & Italian furniture & deco- 
rations. Property of Mrs. J. Cheever Cowdin & 
others. English furniture includes Sheraton ma- 
hogany drum table & writing table. French 
furniture includes Louis XVI fauteuile and 
corner console table and Louis XV and XVI 
commodes & tables. Among the decorations are 
vieux Paris mantel vases & Wedgwood black 
basalt urns with enamel decorations. Oriental 
carpets include Kirman hunting carpet & a 
Sharistan carpet. Exhibition from Mar. 11. 


March 16, 17 & 18. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries: 
French & English furniture, porcelains, linens. 
rugs and oil paintings. From the collection of 
Dr. Carl-Maxim Peterson & others. Paintings 
include examples by J. Van Ravesteyn, N. Diaz, 
Sir Peter Lely & Frances Cotes. Exhibition from 
Mar. 14. 


March 23. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Old 
Master Paintings. From the collection of the 
late Rutherford Stuyvesant & property of John 
Bilgrey, B. M. Reeves, Baroness Alexandra van 
Hadeln & others. Includes works by Vermeéyen, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Isenbrant, Lotto, Tintoretto, 
Le Nain, Lancret, Guardi, Courbet, Hoppner, 
Gainsborough, Beechey & others. Exhibition 
from Mar. 18. 

March 24. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chi- 
nese Art. Liquidation of the stock of I. C 
Miller. Includes semi-precious mineral carvings. 
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pottery & porcelain, early bronzes, a group of 
lamps, Chinese & Japanese furniture, ivory carv- 
ings & decorations. Exhibition from Mar. 18. 


March 25. 2 P.M. Kende Galleries: English 18th 


century art. From the collection of Mildred E. 
Miller. Paintings include works by Francis 
Wheatley, James Ward, Sir Wm. Hamilton, & 
Benjamin West. Also furniture & decorations. 
Exhibition from Mar. 18. [Ill. page 27.] 


March 25. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Selected 


Georgian & Regency furniture & decorations 
including George III carved mahogany cabinet, 
Chippendale carved & gilded wall mirrors, group 
of Regency furniture, including mahogany ped- 
estal-form sideboard, ‘Sevres’ bisque porcelain 
covered urns with bronze dore mounts, overlay 
glass lustre vases, English colored coaching 
transfer engravings on glass, Georgian em- 
broidery & other decorative pictures, old table 
porcelains & small selection of Georgian Shef- 
field plate table ware. 


March 28 and 29. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Precious stone jewelry, antique jewelry & gold 
& enamel snuff boxes, furs. Exempt from 20% 
Federal excise tax. Exhibition from Mar. 24. 


March 30, 31 and Apr. 1. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French, English & American furni- 
ture & decorations. Property of the estates of 
the late Agnes Neustadt & the late Wm. Adams 
Kissam. Sale also includes small group of paint- 
ings, drawings & prints, Japanese & Chinese 
ivory carvings, Chinese carvings & porcelain, 
Georgian & sterling silver & silver plated ware, 
table glass, porcelain, tapestries & Oriental 
rugs. Exhibition from Mar. 25. 


April 5. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Paintings 
& watercolors by George B. Luks. Property of 
the artist. Exhibition from Apr. 1. 


April 5 and 6. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Oriental art. Property of the estate of the late 
Hans Mueller & others. Japanese lacquer inro 
& gift boxes, Japanese ivory netsuke, & other 
ivory carvings, Chinese semi-precious mineral 
carvings, porcelain, pottery, & carved cinnabar 
boxes. Exhibition from Apr. 1. 


Lithograph Biennial 

[Continued from page 11] 

the colored light of stained glass win- 
dows. Nils Wedel’s very individual 
color lithographs and Forest by Glen 
E. Alps are typical of others in the 
exhibition which deserve attention. 

The quality and quantity of the 
color lithographs in the American sec- 
tion will come as a surprise to all. It 
is perhaps too soon to explain this sud- 
den popularity of the medium in Amer- 
ica, and in Europe too, for that matter. 
Possibly it is because of the spiritual 
satisfaction to be derived from colors 
whose luminosity and textures can be 
produced only by lithography. 

At the opening of the exhibition, a 
color film on the technique of lith- 
ography, produced by Emilio Amero 
with the assistance of John O’Neil and 
Neal Putnam at the University of Okla- 
homa (and probably the first of its kind 
ever made), was shown for the first 
time. An unusual feature of the show’s 
catalogue is the inclusion of several 
lithographs reproduced half-size in color 
by offset. Part of the exhibition will 
be circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 


Lautree’s Posters 
[Continued from page 11] 


formal costume accompanied by a man 
who leans indolently back in the loge. 
A grisley conception, Le Pendu and a 
satiric glimpse of Teutonic pomp, Baby- 
lone d’Allemand, showing a cavalry 
troop riding up a street, illustrate the 
diversity of Lautrec’s interests. 
Accompanying this exhibition of post- 
ers is a splendid collection of Lautrec’s 
lithographs in superb impressions. That 
one man in his short, disordered life 
could accomplish such a body of work 
as his paintings, prints and posters en- 
compass asserts the power of his genius 
to draw a triumphant art from his 
vicious environment and bodily infirm- 
ity. (Knoedler, Mar. 21 to Apr. 15.) 
—DMARGARET BREUNING. 
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Publ Sal Abril 5 at § p-m. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WATERCOLORS 
By 
GEORGE B. LUKS 


Property of the Estate 
of the Artist 


SOLD BY ORDER OF WILLIAM D. LUKS, Executor 





A collection of sixty-five oils and twenty-five watercolors 
including genre works, portraits and numerous characteristic 
subjects of life in New York City. Among the watercolors is 
a series of twelve entitled New York Nights showing lively 
scenes in famous old New York drinking places; many of 


the paintings have been exhibited in various leading museums 
Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 1 





Pbé. - ili Ae March 23 at 8 p. m. 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


VERMEYEN FRA FILIPPO LIPPI ISENBRANT LOTTO 
TINTORETTO - LE NAIN : LANCRET - GUARDI - COURBET 
HOPPNER - GAINSBOROUGH - BEECHEY AND OTHERS 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 
Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 18 






































































QUOTING THE MASTERS ON 


LINEL GOUACHE 
COLORS... 


“Your violet is an absolute 
necessity to mix my blues and 


Sites: MATISSE 


“Your Gouache are indispensa- 
ble for execution of my work.” 


BRAQUE 


and PICASSO orders 21 
LINEL GOUACHE COLORS 


U. 8. Agent Comeco International Co. 
U. 8. Distributors: 


41 East 8 th St. N.Y.C. 3, N.Y. 
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BACK AGAIN... 


Winchendon Art Picture Frames 


Any size... Any shape... 
Moulding or Frame 


Just take a pencil and draw 
what shape of moulding you want. 
We can make any shape you wish. 
Armand A. Berard 
312 Maple Street, Winchendon, Mass. 












Designed by 


For watercolor aod 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11¥ X12" 
$5% Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 





ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas...... $ 8.50 
45 in. x 6 yds.—Linen............. $13.50 
Write for Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 
26 






ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 
Phaidon’s Frans Hals 


“The Paintings of Frans Hals.” Com- 
plete edition by N. 8S. Trivas. 1950. 
Phaidon Press. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 232 pp. with 164 plates. 
$5.00. 

In his introduction to the second edi- 
tion of this excellent Phaidon work, 
Editor Trivas remarks that there have 
been more than 300 books and articles 
published on Hals since the turn of the 
century, proving that the brilliant 
Dutchman’s style is a favorite with 
20th-century art lovers. It was not al- 
ways so, for Hals’ first popularity began 
to decline while he was still alive, when 
portraits in the “French style” became 
fashionable. And although there were 
always some discerning collectors to 
seek his work—enough so that copies 
were made—it was not until the 19th 
century that his works were again in 
great demand and many freshly painted 
“Hals” were acquired. 

In compiling the present authoritative 
volume the editor has considered two 
important factors: Are the works veri- 
fied originals, and are they in sufficient- 
ly good condition to permit study of 
Hals’ style and brushwork? The result 
is that the book catalogues and repro- 
duces only about one-third of the paint- 
ings often attributed to Hals. Genuine 
but badly damaged and restored paint- 
ings, works executed in collaboration 
with other artists or workshop students 
and works of which there exist many 
replicas are among the excluded paint- 
ings. However, with confusing and mis- 
leading works eliminated, the book, 
with its 199 pictures reproduced in full 
and detail plates (four in color) pro- 
vides the reader with a thorough and 
well-founded appreciation of a distinc- 
tive style. An appendix catalogues other 
well-known works that are “most prob- 
ably compositions invented by the art- 
ist and copied in his workshop as well 
as outside of it.” This includes the so- 
called Yonker Ramp in the Metropoli- 
tan and the Descartes in the Louvre. 

In addition to the detailed catalogue, 
the text includes a brief biography of 
Hals, with quotations from city records 
regarding his various domestic tragedies 
and poverty. There are also essays on 
his technique, his followers and the 
chronology of pis pictures. 


Artists and Jobs 


“Art Professions in the United States.” 
Edited by McCausland, Farnum and 
Vaughan. 1950. New York: Cooper 
Union Art School. 112 pp. $1.00. 


Many interesting facts—for students, 
educators and professional artists—are 
compiled in this thoughtful and pro- 
vocative study conducted by Cooper 
Union Art School, which recently cele- 
brated its 90th year. “An exploration 
of professional art education in rela- 
tion to art employment,” the book com- 
prises three research projects. 

Dana P. Vaughan of Cooper Union, 
discusses the widely varying standards 
and practises of 80 art schools, em- 
phasizing the need for further study 
of art programs and unified standards. 





Elizabeth McCausland, always a thor- 
ough and stimulating researcher, bases 
her study of an art career on question- 
naires answered by 500 Cooper Union 
alumni. What she learns is enlightening 
and helpful to present-day students in 


art schools. She discovered, for example, ~ 


that more than half of the graduates 
pursued further education, most of them 
in the technical art field. Present sal- 
aries of the alumni were tabulated. 
About 70 per cent are now earning be- 
tween $2,000 and $5,000 a year, with 
about 23 per cent over $5,000. Women 
are lower-salaried than men. 

In his chapter, Royal Bailey Farnum 
discusses professional opportunities in 
art, covering the fields of architecture, 
fine arts, teaching and many diverse 
commercial and industrial fields. Here 
are some of his observations. 

On sculpture: “The era of large and 
regular commissions is past . . . modern 
living however appears to offer new 
ramifications for sculpture.” “But,” he 
continues, “increasing opportunities are 
widely scattered and predominate in the 
area of modeling rather than carving.” 
Possibilities here are medallions and 
medals, tombstones, cut lettering, hard- 
ware, plumbing fixtures and ceramics. 

On teaching: Opportunities in public 
and private schools are more numerous 
for women than for men, except on 
the college level. Private schools do not 
usually demand the formal degrees of 
B.A. or M.A. needed for most public 
school teaching posts. Liberal arts col- 
leges also are apt to demand a degree, 
but degrees are not essential in the art 
department of a university or in a pro- 
fessional art school. 

Good as far as it goes, Farnum’s 
section stops too soon. How can a sculp- 
tor, for example, break into the plumb- 
ing design field? Such questions are not 
answered. It is to be hoped that other 
schools and organizations will initiate 
similar research in an effort to help all 
interested in art and applied design as 
a paying career. Cooper Union’s work 
is a valuable contribution—for the 
many questions it raises, as well as for 
the concrete information it gathered. 


Latest Books Received 


“Ghiberti” by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
1950. New York: Phaidon Press. 153 pp. 
with 141 plates. $5.00. 


“Eugene Delacroix” by Jacques Las- 
saigne. 1950. New York: Harper € 
Brothers. 17 pp. text and 39 plates. 
$2.50. 


“Rubens’ Battle of the Amazons.” 1950. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 16 pp. 
and 7 plates. $2.50. 


“The Life in Figure Drawing” by Len 
Watson. 1950. Scranton: International 
Text Book Co. 228 pp. of text. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


“Landscape Painting” by ..Kenneth 
Clark. 1950. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 143 pp. of text and 104 illus- 
trations. $5.00. 


“Elements of Drawing” by John Greene. 
1950. New York: Macdonald ¢ Co. 127 
pp. Illustrated. $1.80. 


“Cézanne,” “Van Gogh,” “Chagall,” and 
Royal Portraits.” Pitman Gallery se- 
ries. 1950. New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp. Each with 24 pp. of text and 
color plates. $1.85. 
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"Philadelphia News—A Rash of Annuals 


By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: This city has broken 
out in a rash of annuals. In addition to 
the Tenth Invitation Annual at The 
Pyramid Club which remains on view 
to March 24, there are the annuals of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts’ Fellowship in the galleries of the 
parent Academy, of the American Color 
Print Society at the Print Club and of 
Alumni of the Tyler School of Fine 
Arts, Temple University. 

Following its last year’s precedent, 
the Fellowship has bolstered its show 
with invitation~ work, seeking where 
possible to hang finished canvas and 
preliminary studies, thus providing the 
layman with insight into the creative 
process. 

The outstanding canvas, rightly 
awarded the Fellowship Gold Medal, is 
Leon Karp’s Evening Bath, a strong yet 
sensitively plastic composition of mother 
and nude baby. Julian Levi won the 
May Audubon Post Prize for an intense 
though somewhat confused abstraction, 
Nets; while Abraham P. Hankins and 
Ben Eisenstat split the $100 Harrison 
S. Morris Memorial Watercolor Prize. 
William Penn Charter School which, 
last year, started to form a.permanent 
collection via a $50 Purchase Prize 
chose Margaret Gest’s Roses, a vibrant 
semi-abstract swirl of reds. 

Although the Annual includes oils, 
watercolors and the graphic arts, the 
last two seem much less impressive. 
Perhaps the Sculpture Prize of $50— 
new this year—will react on quality 
and variety a year hence. It was award- 
ed to Gladys Edgerly Bates for a crouch- 
ing white marble figure, Waiting. 

Tyler, the younger school, is holding 


BENJAMIN WEsST’s Murdoch Family (below), a conversation piece similar to ones 
by Zoffany, will be sold in the Kende Galleries auction of English 18th-century 
art on Saturday, March 25, after exhibition from March 18. It dates from the 
early 70’s or 80’s of the 18th century. In addition to this canvas, the: sale includes 
paintings by Francis Wheatley, R.A., James Ward, Sir William Hamilton, R.A., 
and others; furniture of the period; porcelain, chandeliers and other decorative 


its fourth Alumni show, with first prize 
for oil going to an old hand at prize- 
winning, Martin Jackson, for Interior 
with Figure, an intricate canvas, posing 
many problems. Other first awards 
were: for sculpture to Joseph Green- 
berg’s reclining female nude; for prints 
to Salvatore Meo; for watercolor to 
William Hildebrandt. 


Of the three annuals, the American 
Color Print Society’s is the most un- 
even. Considering the powerful work 
being produced today in the field, it 
scarcely scratches the surface. The 
Florence S. Tonner Prize was awarded 
to William Meyerowitz for New York 
and the Francesca Wood Prize to Minna 
Citron for Squid Under Pier. 

Three one-man shows also claim the 
limelight. At the Georges de Braux 
Gallery, Robert Humblot, French con- 
temporary, is being accorded his first 
American one-man exhibition. Severe 
in point of object selection, he knows 
what to stress and what to eliminate 
both in landscape and in still-life. His 
palette, however, is austere, with dark 
greens playing against the light gray 
of field stones or the tan of sand fields. 
In his studies of boats in harbor, strong 
black and white contrasts clinch com- 
positional balance. 

Julius Bloch, Philadelphia artist, is 
shown in full maturity at the Carlen 
Galleries, while Sonia Gechtoff, young 
but personal painter, is being intro- 
duced at the Dubin Galleries. Both 
Bloch and Miss Gechtoff have sincere 
admiration for the Negro and his prob- 
lems. The former, however, tackles the 
subject with a dignified realism which 
raises his canvases to higher level than 
that of propaganda. 


objects—all from the collection of Mildred E. Miller. 


March 15, 1950 


KENDE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
March 25th at 2 P.M. 


FINE ENGLISH 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


ENGLISH PAINTINGS 


Porcelain - 
Trummeaux 


Mirrors 
> Tapestries 


The Collection of 


MILDRED E. MILLER 


removed from270 Park Avenue 


Sold by order of 
MRS. CHRISTA BRASSEY 


acting for 
MR. RALPH MILLER 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION 
from March I8th 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


SHIRLEY FALCKE 
President 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
Vice President 





A New Publication 


TAUBES PAINTINGS 
AND ESSAYS ON ART 


The first comprehensive survey of 
the artist’s pictorial and literary 
work, A 9 x 12 inch deluxe edition 
withover 100 reproductions—$ 5.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO. « New York 





PAINTER’ Ss HOME 


Fitzwilliam, N. H., Famed Mt. Monadnock 
area. 1792 house, 8 R&B Iinsulated—Hot 
Water heat—Connecting barn with fire place 
fa ft. studio—Greenhouse—11 acres—Pine 

oe. On black oenvilees Va_ mile. 
en ct owners, Mr. & Mrs. Rodman Schaff. 
Price $12,000. 























































the hans hofmann school of fine art 
phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


52 west Sth street ec 


new york city e 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


JULY and AUGUST 
Write for Catalogue D. 


MAINE 


G.1. Approval. 
SKOWHEGAN, 


MEXICAN 
ART 
WORKSHOP 


{Formerly located in Ajijic) 








PAINTING 


July 10 - August 14 


CARLOS MERIDA, Art Director 


Small group. 4 credits from Univ. of Mexico. Crafts program 
carried on in Taxco’s native tin, silver and textile shops. Resi- 
dence in beautiful modern hotel. Initial week in Mexico City. 
Fee: $300—includes instruction, all living costs, recreation 
Apply: Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir., 238 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 10 


june 12 — sept. 1 


FACULTY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 


VISITING ARTISTS 


KARL KNATHS 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH 

ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
LEONARD BOCOUR 
RUSSELL COWLES 


ARTS & CRAFTS SPANISH FIELD TRIPS 


4th Year Taxco, Mexico 










AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, 
DR. RUTH RAY. WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM. 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS — INSTRUCTORS. 
692 MARGARITA AVE., 












DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL & 
COMMERCIAL 


ARTS 


CORONADO, CALIF. 








OLENFANT 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








a NEW METHOD of 
INSTRUCTION for ETCHERS 


Attend one or two sessions each 
week (morning or afternoon or 


evening) with one of the foremost 
technical 


graphic instructors and 
complete your plates at your leisure 
at home. Individual Instruction 


Work indoors or out in sunshine or 
shade in the penthouse studio of 


S. L. MARGOLIES 


244 West 42 Street New York 18, 
Phone CHickering 4-5861 








on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G.1. Approved © College Credit 
















OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


July 3-Aug. 28 © Write 331 E. 55 St., N. Y. 


LAURENT ¢ FIENE 





Study 


CASEIN paintine 


with 


JEAN LIBERTE 


Mondays and Thursdays 7-10 P.M. 
Saturday Afternoons 2-5 P.M. 
203 E. 21 St., N. Y. Algonquin 4-4049 
+ F H 


Casein Lecture Demonstration 
Wednesday, March 22, 8:30 P.M., Admission $1.00 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


DORSET, VERMONT 
All year ‘round—Approved G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write: JAY CONNAWAY, N.A., Dorset 2, Vt. 
or Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 


Field trips to Maine coast arranged in summer 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


2ND SPRING SHOW OF AMATEUR CRE- 
ATIVE ARTS. June 9-11. Open to all 
amateur artists. All media. Prizes. Work 
due May 27. Write | ok Emmons, 82 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N. 


Flushing, L. I., New York 


20TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBIT. Apr. 30- 
May 6. Art League of Long Island. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, small sculpture & 
ceramics. Fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Apr. 15. Write Elizabeth 
Pierce, Chairman, 40-14 149th Place, 
Flushing, L. L, New York. 


Hyannis, Massachusetts 


1ST NATIONAL TECHNOCRATIC MOVE- 
MENT’S EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 
INGS. July 1-Aug. 31. Open to members 
of Technocratic Movement for Sane Amer- 
ican Art. Hanging fee $5.00 per entry. 
Prizes. Work due May 1. Write Roland 
Pierson Prickett, Hyannis, Mass. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 7-26. 
Irvington Art and Museum Association, 
Media: oil, watercolor, black & white, 
sculpture. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards & work due Apr. 28. Write May E. 
Baillet, Free Public Library, 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY. Jersey City Museum. April 
10-30. All media. Membership $4, refunded 
if work rejected. Entry fee $1 per entry. 
Jury, medals, prizes. Entry cards and work 
due by April 1. Write Ward Mount, 74 
Sherman Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Meriden, Connecticut 


26TH ANNUAL MERIDEN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS ASSOCIATION. May 14-22. Wil- 
cox Technical School. Media: Painting, 
sculpture, graphics, handicrafts. Entry fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 25 & 26. 
Write Virginia L. Thomas, 41 Washington 
St., Meriden, Conn. 


Newark, New Jersey 


9TH OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION. 
May 7-21. Media: oil, watercolor & tem- 
pera. Two paintings per artist. Prizes. Win- 
ners selected by popular vote. Entry blanks 
due May 1. Write Ross Art Galleries, 807 
Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


New York, New York 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Academy. All media. Jury. Gold medals 
and cash prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards 
and entries due Apr. 13. Write Ralph Fabri, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIAMOND JUBILEE ART EXHIBITION. 
YMHA. May. Paintings on Jewish themes. 
Entries due Apr. 14. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Diamond Jubilee Art Exhibition Commit- 
tee, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., 401 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. - 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 


15TH ANNUAL ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. May 5-June 4. Open to artists 
residing within 100 miles of Albany. All 
media. Jury. Purchase prize. Work due 
rr. 8. Write Robert C. Wheeler, Director, 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 125 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


18TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EX- 
HIBITION, Apr. 23-May 21. Open to art- 
ists born or now resident in Maryland. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 
27-30. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Wyman Park, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Bristol, Virginia 


71TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 2-25. Open to artists of Va., W. Va., 
Ky., Tenn., N. C., Ga. & D. C. Media: oil, 
watercolor’ & graphics. Fee: $1 per paint- 
ing, $.50 per print. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Apr. 12. Work due Apr. 15. 
Write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


Virginia i 
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BEGINNERS 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL of PAINTING 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


NEW HOPE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ts UMMER "eeeeceeeeees 


PAINTING CLASSES 


Fin stimulating surroundings studying with 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing Composition and 
Etching. Instruction, Criticism, Lectures. Beginners or 
Advanced Students. Living Quarters. Season or by the 
Week. June 15th through August. Wonderful vacation in— 


TSCHACBASOV 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Classes in New York City until May 30th 


; Limited enroliment—write today for complete information. 
e 


TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., N.Y. C. 


old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painting in the Adirondack 
Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 
to teach in his place again this summer 


E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 


Harry Ballinger 
Landscape 


For information write: John W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TAO JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 

HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


SPECIAL EVENING SPRING COURSE in 
ANATOMY AND FIGURE DRAWING 
by Gabriel Mayorga 


an accelerated, basic, thorough course 
no art student can afford to overlook. 
VETERANS — NON-VETERANS — (CO-EDUCATIONAL 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 
321 West Séth Street, New York PL. 7-0064 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL 
Te: seiy iet OF ART 


JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 











Catalog on Request 
157 EAST 56 STREET 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 


Indiana University 


March 15, 1950 


Bloomington, Indiana 





Dallas, Texas 


oe ANNUAL DALLAS EXHIBITION OF 


INTING AND SCULPTURE. Apr. 30- 
May 28. Open to residents of Dallas County. 
Media: oil, tempera, watercolor, gouache, 
pastel, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
& entries due Apr. 16. Write Mrs. Jett 
Rogalla, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 6TH WEST- 


ERN MICHIGAN ANNUAL. May 1-21. 
Open to present Michigan residents and 
residents of Michigan within past 5 years. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $.50. Entry blanks 
due Apr. 16. Work due Apr. 19. Write 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 Fulton St., 
E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


48RD INDIANA ARTISTS ANNUAL. Apr. 


30-June 4. Open to former and present 
residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, gouache, pastel and sculpture. Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Prizes, Entry cards due Apr. 
10. Work due Apr. 12. Write Wilbur D. 
Peat, Director, John Herron Art Museum, 
Penn. and 16 Sts., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


New York, New York 


2ND ANNUAL NEW TALENT EXHIBI- 


TION. May 5-19. Open to artists of met- 
ropolitan area not over 35 years of age. 
Media: oils, watercolor, & sculpture. Entry 
fee, $.75. Prizes include an expense free 1 
man show at Laurel Gallery; summer 
scholarship including room & board at 
Skowhegan School of Painting & Sculp- 
ture, Skowhegan, Maine; others. Work due 
Apr. 14 & 15. Write Laurel Gallery, 108 
East 57 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Kansas 


2ND ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EX- 


HIBITION. June. Media: oils, watercolor. 
Open to artists born or now resident in 
Kansas. Jury. $500 in purchase prizes. En- 
tries due May 1. Write Eugene Larkin, 
Chairman, Kansas Painters Exhibition, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 


Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL. May 17- 


July 1. E.. B. Crocker Art Gallery. Open 
to residents or former residents of Sacra- 
mento Valley. All media. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks due May 1. Entries due May 5 
& 6. Write Mrs. Arnold Waybur, 2311 U. 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Media: oils. Open to 


legal residents of lowa. Prizes. Entries 
due Apr. 10. Write Sioux City Branch of 
the American Association of .University 
Women, 613 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EX- 


HIBITIONS. Art Association Gallery. Apr. 
2-25. Media: oil, watercolor. Membership 
fee $3. Prizes. Write Curator, St. Augus- 
tine Art Association, Box 1262, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 


Wichita, Kansas 


5TH DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS EX- 


HIBITION. Apr. 9-May 9. Art Association 
Galleries. Media: woven textiles, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, pottery, ce- 
ramic sculpture, and enamel. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $2. Work due Mar. 26. Write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 258 N. Clinton 
Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


CREATIVE GALLERY COMPETITION. 


Three one-man shows. Jury: Louis Bosa, 
Marynell Sharp, Byron Thomas. Entry fee 
$2. Work due Mar. 20-25. Submit two oils 
to Creative Gallery, 20 West 15 St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 

rsons or episodes associated therewith. 

edia: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension, Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE PAINTING 


JULY-AUGUST ART APPRECIATION 
DIRECTOR: ALEXANDER DOBKIN 


Seven weeks of travel in Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, including two 


weeks in a villa on the Normandy Coast for 
painting and recreation. Special visits to mu- 
seums and galleries. Major time in Venice, 
Florence and Paris. Limited size group. $1107 
by Air. Limited steamer space available. 


Information: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Sec. 
238 East 23rd St., N. Y. C. 10 








TAOS 


New Mexico 






















Summer Field Course 
May 22 to Aug. 17. Outdoor 
Drawing and Painting. Studio 
and Models. Write for Folder, 
Box 46, Taos, New Mexico. 


Los Angeles 


California 


Fall term begins September 25. 
Approved for Vets. 


BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL of FINE ART 
636 So. Ardmore, L. A. 5 


ART OF THE NATIONS WORKSHOP 


under ELMA PRATT, M.A. 
Mon. 2-4:30 P.M.; Tues. & Thurs., 6:30-9:30 P.M. 
For beginners, advanced students and teachers. 
ART TECHNIQUES AND PRINCIPLES PARALLELED 
WITH STUDY OF COLORFUL ETHNOLOGICAL 
MATERIAL FROM MANY FOREIGN LANDS. 
Media: Paper, glass, clay, cord, tempera, textiles, ete. 
For the General Public, Nationality Programs 
Sat. 8 P.M.; Sun. 4 P.M. Music, Dance, Exhibits 
ELMA PRATT, Director 
has conducted art schools in 11 countries since 1928. 
For 1950, Summer Schools in Scandinavia, 
Rome, Mexico, Guatemala, New York City. 
Inquire about in-service and university credits. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


23 Washington Sq. No., New York 11, N. Y. 
Posen” GRamercy 7-7235 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 






JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 

. University activities. 

For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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Miami, Fic. 

























































HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


AVERY 


MEMORIAL 





BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 


AT BURNSVILLE. N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 24 - SEPTEMBER 16 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - SMALL LAKE 
WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 





PAINTING 





eet 








NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1950 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


RANDALL school 


@ Unique, coordinated program in Fine and 
Commercial Art. Majors in: Fine Arts, 
Advertising Design, Pictorial Illustration, 
Fashion Illustration. Write Randall School, 
174 Ann Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


CLEVELAND 
_@> 


INSTITUTE OF ART 
CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


(Formerly the Cleveland Scheel ef Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 














CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Commercial Art and History of Art. 


Summer term: June 19—August 11. 


Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 


Tia, FINE ARTS 


SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
aay FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 







Art School News 





Europe Without Tears 


IN OUR LAST ISSUE we discussed the 
Mexican Art Workshop, founded by Mrs. 
Irma S. Jonas. 

Another trip conceived by Mrs. Jonas, 
but slanted along slightly different lines, 
is the European Arts Tour. This is a 
busy seven weeks of travel, sightseeing, 
entertainment and relaxation, and 
painting. Traveling under the guidance 
of Alexander Dobkin, author and teach- 
er at the Parsons School of Design, the 
group will fly to Europe and spend five 
weeks visiting museums, galleries, and 
other spots of art interest, and will 
then spend a final two weeks relaxing. 

Mr. Dobkin, who has just returned 
from a prolonged stay in Europe, feels 
that on such a trip the student will 
easily be able to see more and accom- 
plish more in the allotted five weeks 
than he could on his own in a year. 
Among the high spots of the trip will 
be visits to the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam, St. Marks Cathedral and the 
Doges’ Palace in Venice, the Uffizi Gal- 
lery in Florence, Monte Carlo (this is 
no all-work-and-no-play trip!), and the 
Louvre in Paris. All this, insists Mr. 
Dobkin, with a minimum of wear and 
tear. “The trick,” says he, “is knowing 
just where everything is. Why, if you 
don’t, you can spend a month in the 
Louvre alone without seeing what you 
want to.” 

Assisting Mr. Dobkin will be Mabel 
Mount, who has traveled extensively 
in Europe and also knows just where 
everything is. Travel is by KLM air- 
lines, or inexpensively by Youth Argosy 
planes, or (for the air-wary) by steam- 
er. More information can be gotten 
from Mrs. Jonas. 


“Studio” Etchers’ Press 

Once again F. Weber Co. of Philadel- 
phia is producing its “Studio” model 
etchers’ press No. 11. This hand press 
was sold for many years prior to the 
war, which halted its production. 

New Etching School 

A man who really knows his etchings 
is S. L. Margolies, as the impressive 
pedigree accompanying the announce- 
ment of the opening of his school testi- 
fies. In more than 30 years as a print- 
maker, he has won many honors and is 
represented in galleries, museums and 
private collections. One of the few 
schools devoted exclusively to etching 
and its sister arts has now been started 
by Mr. Margolies at 244 West 42nd 
Street, New York. Classes are being 
held in the morning, afternoon and 
evening. 

“Sour Milk’ Art 


On March 22 at 8:15 in his studio at 
203 E. 21 St., Jean Liberté will demon- 
strate casein painting. Also John New- 
man, of M. Grumbacher Co., will dis- 
cuss the technical aspects of the me- 
dium. The admission charge ($1.00) in- 
cludes a chance at the door-prize—Mr. 
Liberté’s demonstration sketch. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
e@ PAINTING 
e SCULPTURE 
e PHOTOGRAPHY 
Write for Catalogue A 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 











COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP . Nyack, N. Y. 


Summer Painting 
Classes 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th 
to September Ist 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL ART 
Spent hg 4 a 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
College Credit G. Il. Approved 
Write for Catalogue 


COLORAD SPRIN 


FINE ARTS CENT 
SUMMER SESSION, Opening June .26, 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW y LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop, drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Eam 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 


GS 
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work at regular college level. 3. Improve your ' 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procure 
graduate work leading to M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


PAINTING - DRAWING 
CLASSES wes 





Fe eM PTERNOONS th ey 
sui 1008 ME 


CARNEGIE HALL ¢ N.Y. C. 
ATL ATTA ERNE rT NIE BE AT TE YI 
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Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


Bo UMMER SCHOOL 


Chester Springs, Pa. Begins June 12 
@ Unique low-cost art colony on historic colo- 
nial grounds attracts serious students. Superior 
instruction in Landsca Life, one ater 
Color, Sculpture. Credit ‘toward B.F.A A. 
Big-name instructors. Advanced students _ and 
7 inners. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 
N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


samen ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 26, 1950. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 2 
MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 
individual Instruction 

TARR Beginners & Advanced 

© Portrait Painting 


SCHOOL OF oe ees 


° sui Life © Design 
Iastration © Seulptere 
Also HOME rte oo 
Day, Eve, & 
Box 230, sA'we74 St, i. eC C. 

















See AIMEE SI cP aE NE AAMC ORES EAN EESTI, 
Pescadero Summer School of Art 
PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 
Faculty of Famous Artists and Teachers 
Leonard Richmond, R. B. A.-R. O. I. 

es E. Reitzel - George Post 
Fr: Myers - J. Theodore Johnson 
Approved for Veterans - Col lege Credit 
Daily and Week-end Classes Write 












SCHOOL OF 


BUTERA FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC Covass vor BEGINNERS 


wriee for oes AD. 
HUNTINGTON AVE., 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’ 








BOSTON 15, MASS 
T. OF EDUCATION 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 
Before June I1st—65 West 56th Street, 
19 


New York COlumbus 5-7879 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York Calsendy Credit + Summer 
Sports Symphony Geebesire 
Jury & AuGUstT © For CaTaLoG Write 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y, CHAUTAUQUA, WN. Y. 


STOWE, VT. 


STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT THE 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES yp 


JUNE 1-NOV. 1 







SCHOOL of ART 
PAINT IN BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELLFLEET 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ELDEN ROWLAND 
Instruction in Oil Painting 
June 26.... Sept. 2 
Route 4, Box 356D ¢ Sarasota, Florida 


March 15, 1950 


















Present Day Artists 


THE. LEAGUE OF PRESENT Day ARTISTS 
celebrates its 10th anniversary with a 
big show of more than 100 paintings and 
sculptures by 30 artists who are, for 
the most part, not well known. As might 
be expected from the “revolutionary” 
origins of the group, the exhibition is 
predominantly left of center, but the 
abstract artists don’t have it all their 
way. Space permits mention of only a 
few high spots in an attractive, if un- 
controversial exhibition. 

Joan Gedney’s blue-drenched forlorn 
figure suggests our Age of Anxiety. 
Sidnee Livingston’s poetic duo speaks 
for the romantic moderns. Chairman 
Helmut Kallweit’s Movement No. 1 is 
an arresting arrangement of sharp, an- 
gular forms. May Sinclair’s Studio in- 
cludes a cat and mouse in addition to 
the usual props, and Nicolai Storm’s 
Composition captures the brooding mys- 
tery of a summer night in New Orleans. 
Elizabeth Savage’s beautifully organ- 
ized Window Washer blends subtle col- 
or harmonies with sweeping lines to 
produce one of the best pictures here. 

Others worth noting include Helen 
Gerardia’s cubist paintings, a deftly or- 
ganized study by Zimmery Cox and 
work by J. Lomoff and Clara Sitney. 

In the sculpture department, Lily 
Ente takes top honors with the striking 


marble Dual Personality and Reunion. 


(Riverside Museum, to March 26.) 


—NELSON LANSDALE. 






Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


“Abstract” art, while in no way re- 
lated to Communism, may well be a 
phase of “economic determinism,” 
since of all forms of anything ever 
called art it is the most economical. 
To begin with it eliminates model 
fees. The painter need not journey 
to far places for picturesque land- 
scape, nor is he obliged to rent a 
studio with a view of anything but a 
brick wall. This cuts expense to the 
bone on the side of equipment. 

On the side of training, all the 
arduous labor of learning to draw 
with recognizable accuracy is elim- 
inated. Semi or pure geometric form 
can be achieved with T-square or 
calipers. Amorphous form being char- 
acterized by near or complete in- 
definiteness, few if any limitations 
present themselevs here. Design, 
while much talked about, is usually 
absent or extremely poor. 

As abstracts assume to present the 
unseeable, something nobody knows 
anything about anyway, the innocent 
bystander cannot question their suc- 
cess. No wonder they are developing 
into a craze which is sweeping the 
country. Anyone can paint an ab- 
straction and nearly everyone can 
afford to. The only trouble is that 
what everybody can do nobody will 
pay much for. 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


*: OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
















+ 905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


































18th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY of ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


June 26th — August 19th, 1950 


COURSES: 

Art including professional class, 
Drama and Ballet, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 
Technique, Applied Arts, Music, Oral 
French, and Photography, featuring 
the following leading Canadian and 
British Artists: 


H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, J. B. 

Taylor, M. W. McDonald, J. W. G. 

MacDonald, Edward Bawden 
and 

Frederic Taubes, distinguished 

American authority on painting 

technique. 


For calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
Classes: D: Evening Saterday 
Catal 
Morning. “Write og 


Approved for V 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 


Farnsworth 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE 
Approved for Veteran Training 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART—JULY 3rd te SEPT. 9th 
Write for Circular: Box 78, North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 


~) GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


0 J A a WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 
Norton School of Art, W. Paim Beach 
Through mid-March 
Washington—April & May 
Laguna Beach, Californio—Summer 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 0 St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 
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School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


B.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


SPRING TERM—April 17 to June 2 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 


“126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 
31 


















































. (Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER 
35 West 8th Street, 


: NILS HOGNER 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 


LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE 


J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 


TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, F. BALLARD 


WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


The League’s Annual Dinner 


This is not too early to make arrange- 
ments for attending our Annual Dinner 
on Tuesday, April 11. Because of the 
special honors which will be given to 
our past National President, F. Ballard 
Williams, and our past National Secre- 
tary, Wilford S. Conrow, it will be a 
particularly notable event. We are sure 
that the membership will wish to pay 
tribute to those who have served them 
so long. 

On this occasion Mr, Conrow and Mr. 
Williams will be awarded the League’s 
Gold Medal of Honor, the highest art 
award we give, and a prized one. It 
has been awarded but nine times since 
it was designed by Georg Lober some 
eighteen years ago. 

On this occasion, those who have been 
designated by the various State chap- 
ters for places on the League’s Honor 
Roll will receive beautiful scrolls, the 












work of the distinguished designer, the 
late Edward B. Edwards. 

There will also be the awards for 
participation in American Art Week. 
This dinner promises to surpass our 
previous brilliant affairs. Note the date, 
Tuesday evening, April 11, at the Sal- 
magundi Club. Better make your reser- 
vations now. 


New York City Chapter Exhibition 


Arrangements have been made for a 
three-week show by the New York City 
Chapter. It will be held at the National 
Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. The date 
for receiving pictures will be Monday, 
May 29. Work will be hung and judged 
on the 30th and 31st, and the exhibi- 
tion will open on Wednesday, June 1 
and continue for three weeks. 

All New York members living within 
commuting distance of New York City, 
including, of course, Staten Island, will 





COLORS... tested 


for brilliance .. . 


quality ... 


for satisfaction . . 





be eligible to enter work and the New 
York City Chapter also extends the in- 
vitation to show to all members of the 
National Board. It promises to surpass 
all previous shows, 

The exhibition Committee, while not 
yet ready to announce its plans, has 
several features under consideration, in- 
cluding a dinner for its preview party. 
It will be well to get ready for this. 
Those who may have been careless and 
let their membership expire should 
hurry and be reinstated. 

This should answer many inquiries 
regarding a show and spare all of us a 
lot of letter writing. 


Our Postage Stamps 


Apropos of the suggestion of our 
Board member, Charles C. Platt, that 
there be a bit more artistry in our post- 
age stamps, one member hopes there 
will not be a mutilation of another 
great painting as was done in the case 
of the Mother’s Day Stamp some years 
back. 

In this case, in deference to the flor- 
ists, who claim credit for the event, 
a thing like a Woolworth cuspidor filled 
with posies was added to the lower 
left-hand corner of the picture. 

Whistler would have rolled over most 
likely, could he have seen what was 
done with his great masterpiece in or- 
der to sell flowers and to add another 
perforated series to philatelists’ stamp 
books. 

As Mr. Platt suggested, art-minded 
people and organizations should bring 
some pressure to bear in the proper 
places to see that competent artists are 
brought in to design stamps which are 


RUMBACHER 


For over fifty years the name that has 
meant most to artists... 


for working 
. there are no finer 


for permanency .. . 


artists colors mode than those that bear the name 


PAPER .... tested 


for sketching... 


illustration . 


GRUMBACHER 


for painting . .. for drawing .. . for 


. there are Grumbacher papers, boards 


and canvases, prepared and tested to give the best 


results with all mediums . 


. be sure, use 


GRUMBACHER 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


460 WEST 34th STREET 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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worthy of this, the greatest country on 
' earth. Our stamps have not mea- 
sured up. 


2 A Prized Proclamation 






Every Art Week Director, as well as 


é State Chairman, will do well to file the 


Proclamation made by Gov. Henry F. 
Schricker of Indiana last fall. It may 


“well serve you in good stead when you 


approach your Governor and Mayor for 
proclamations this fall of the foremost 
art event in the country. If you show 
what Governors Schricker and Dewey 
and Mayor O’Dwyer, along with many 
others issued, it should surely impress 
your officials as to the importance of 
this week. Here is the proclamation 
from Indiana—a real inspiration: 


PROCLAMATION 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 


To all to whom these presents 
may come, greeting: 


WHEREAS, Every State in the Union 
will observe American Art Week, 
November 1 to 7. The object of 
American Art Week is to publicize 
and advance the work of Ameri- 
can Artists, to bring the work of 
the local artists and craftsmen be- 
fore the public; and 


WHEREAS, Art is a necessity in life. 
Liberty of creative expression, the 
integrity of the individual and the 
freedom of cultural activity are 
among the basic values we are 
fighting to maintain. Democracies 
are creative and cherish peace, 
while totalitarian governments sup- 
press creativeness and flourish on 
war; and 


WHEREAS, Art in our schools and 
community has an important func- 
tion in the furthering of the beau- 
ties of our State. Art looks ahead 
in accepting the responsibility of 
training today’s youth as design- 
ers, builders for the reconstruction 
to follow; and 


WHEREAS, Art is one of the finer 
things of life. Through the study 
of the finer things of life we main- 
tain our culture and add to our 
heritage. America realizes that Art 
is a means of communicating ideas. 
As Americans let us have a new 
understanding of art values, a new 
appreciation of a medium as old 
as man, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I Henry F. 
Schricker, Governor of _the State 
of Indiana, do hereby proclaim the 
week of 


NOVEMBER 1 to 7 
as 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 


in the State of Indiana and invite 
the citizens of our State to partici- 
pate in the various art activities 
planned in the interest of this 
movement. 


(Signed) Henry F. SCHRICKER, 
GOVERNOR OF INDIANA. 


je March 15, 1950 





Sales Tax on Artists 
Services Outlawed 


By a unanimous decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals it has been ruled 
that a sales tax on an artist’s services, 
rendered without the transfer of physi- 
cal property, is illegal. 

In an opinion written by Judge 
Charles W. Froessel, with all others 
concurring, the Court reversed the de- 
cision of the Appellate Division, end- 
ing a twelve-year battle on the part 
of a relentless New York attorney, John 
T. McGovern, 60 East 42nd Street. 

This is a far-reaching decision which, 
it is estimated, will result in a loss to 
city revenues which may run into mil- 
lions of dollars. The decision was reach- 
ed in the case of the City’s claim against 
Miss Toni Frissell for $2,594.69 for sales 
tax on photographs which she supplied 
to Conde Nast Publications. 


It was Miss Frissell’s contention that 
she did not actually sell the photo- 
graphs, but merely the first rights to 
use them. The originals were then re- 
turned undamaged to her. If Conde Nast 
had purchased the full rights to the 
artist’s work, retouched the photo- 
graphs, inserted advertising matter, and 
later used them for distribution, the 
tax rule would have applied. 


This question dates back to 1937 when 
the late Neysa McMein was successful 
in securing a refund of $1,432 in taxes 
which she had paid under protest. She 
had questioned the City’s right to im- 
pose a 2 per cent sales tax on the sale 
of reproduction rights of her work to 
magazines. The originals had been re- 
turned to her. 


Later, in two cases—Anderson v. City 
of New York and Pagano, Inc., v. City 
of New York, the Court of Appeals 
held that the petitioners had sold their 
work and that the clients had assumed 
dominion over the prints. Then the City 
became active again and the artists 
were taken for a great ride. 


Mr. McGovern was able to interest 
several publications in the case and he 
submitted a petition under his own 
name. The Hearst Publications, Mc- 
Calls, Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., United 
Newspaper and Magazine Corp., and 
the New York Herald Tribune, among 
others, also submitted briefs. 


Since most illustrations in our maga- 
zines and other publications are re- 
turned to the artists after reproduction 
it may easily be seen that this decision 
is of the greatest importance to them. 
Many of these foremost artists are 
members of the League, hence the 
League’s special interest in this case. 


It.is felt that many other cases may 
be predicated upon this decision. We 
recall the visit of a very distinguished 
Committee to representatives of the 
State Tax department some years ago. 
This Committee was successful in hav- 
ing many impositions set aside, but not 
all of them. The case is too long and 
involved to be discussed here, but we 
are encouraged to reopen it now. 


We would be remiss if we did not 
felicitate Mr. McGovern and Miss Fris- 
sell and extend the thanks of our many 
artists to them for their courage and 
persistence.—ALBERT T. REID. 



















HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 
Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


EASEL, ° 


SKETCHBOX 


ATECO Inc. 
30 WEST 15th STREET, 


NOW — keep vour art 


Digest in Good Condition. 


Practical, handsome binders that hold 
copies securely are now offered by Art 
DIGEST. Your copies are easily and quickly 
inserted by you and locked in place. Yet, if 
you desire, you can remove them readily, 
undamaged in any way. 

Binders are made in red simulated leather 
and richly stamped in gold. They are de- 
signed to file your copies of ART DIGEST 
in a convenient and easy way, to protect 
them from damage or loss, and to | well 
in your home library. 

These binders are made to hold a full year 
of ART DIGEST (20 issues). Will hold all 
issues of ART DIGEST, from first issue 
to present. 


$3.00 each 


Available Only From Book Dept. 


The ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22 























Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials . . 7 @& ? 


Everything you need, @ a 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO, 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
Bee ee 9 Se ee ee ee 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EL NHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute 
Your 
Artist. 

ALBANY, WN. Y. 

Institute of History & Art 
Art in the Albany Schools. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art 
tercolors by Marin, 
dergast. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Zo Mar. 26: 
Persian Illuminated Manuscripts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Mar.; 
American Painting. 

Copley Society Mar. 138-24: 
paper Artists. 

Doli*& Richards Mar. 13-25: Dwight 
Shepler; Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Wood- 
ward. 

Guild of Boston Artists Mar. 20- 
Apr. 1; Guild Members. 

Institute of Contemporary Art Mar. 
16-Apr. 14: New Irish Painters. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 26: 
Art Treasures of Iran. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Mar.: Greek Art € 
Life; 2 centuries of Otsu-e. 

M. I. T. To Mar. $31: Braque. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Mar.: Toulouse-Lau- 
trec Prints & Posters; Van Gogh; 
Prints by Vera Berdich. 

Boyd-Britton Associates Mar.: 
Albers “‘Black and White’”’ 

Chicago Galleries Association 
Dudley; Plath; Davis. 

Palmer House Galleries 7o Mar. 20: 
Chen Chi; From Mar. 28: Weisen- 
born. 

Stevens Gross Studio Zo Apr. 5: 
Group from Earl Gross Collection. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Howell Studio Zo Mar. $1: 
Scott. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Center To Apr. $8: Social Life 
of the 1880's. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 5: 
Members Show. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art From Mar. 22: 
Chagall’s “Arabian Nights’ ; Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Mar.: 
temporary American 

DALLAS, x. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 26: 
5000 Years of Egyptian Art. 

Silagy Galleries Mar.: French € 
American Impressionists. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery Mar. 26-Apr. 
8: Children’s Art School Show. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Mar.: The Painter € 
His Family; Modern Prints. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.; Art 
USA; Design for Living; 
Crafts. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Zo Apr. 9: 
gan Artists-Craftsmen. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash. Country Museum 70 
31: W. R. Leigh. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

Herron Art Institute Zo Mar. 26: 
How Prints Are Made. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Mar.; 
in Miniature; Caroline Van Evera. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

University of Nebraska To Apr. 2: 
60th Annual of Contemporary Art. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Jo Mar. $1: 
Paradise. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Painting. 

Forsyte Gallery Mar.; Contemporary 
American Painting. 

Hatfield Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 

Los Angeles County Museum Mar.; 
Art of Greater India. 

Perls Gallery Mar. 17-Apr. 17: 6 
Contemporary English Painters € 
Sculptors. 

Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Mar.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Mar.; French € 
American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum Mar.; 14th Ce- 
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Mar.: 
Museum; 


The Art in 
Techniques of the 


Mar.: 


Mar.: 
Demuth, 


Wa- 
Pren- 


Contemporary 


News- 


Josef 
Show. 
Mar.; 


David 


Annual 


6 Con- 
Painters. 


Schools, 
Native 


Michi- 


Mar. 


Period Rooms 


Phil 


ramic National. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Zo Mar. 81: 
Lissim; Charles G. Chase. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Terry Art Institute Mar.: 
Robins; Ruth Hoffman. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute To Apr. 2: 
Maurer; Aaron Bohrod. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Mar.: Chinese Ce- 
ramics; Flower & Fruit Prints. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum 7o Mar. 26: Prints by 
Grant Reynard; Group from Na- 
tional Academy Show. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Mar.: 
“Old Masters’ of This 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum Mar. 26-Apr. 23: 
Art Association Annual; Crawford. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts & Sciences 7o Apr. 
2: Members Spring Exhibition. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Memorial Museum 7o Mar. 
26: Eastern Connecticut Artists. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center To Apr. 9: English 
Prints from Metropolitan Museum. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute To Mar. 24: Pasadena 
Artists Annual. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance Mar.: Edward J. Smith; 
Stella Drabkin; Kenton W. Hudson. 
Pennsylvania Academy Jo Apr. 2: 
Annual Fellowship Exhibition. 
Print Club Mar.: American Color 
Print Society Exhibition; Prints on 
Circus Themes. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Arts & Crafts Center 7o Mar. 28: 
Pittsburgh Watercolor Society. 
Carnegie Institute To Apr. 2: The 
Development of Paintings. 
PORTLAND, ME 
Sweat Memorial Museum 70 
26: 67th Annual of Oils. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum Mar.: 
sionism & Concurrent 
Prints. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art 7o Mar. 31: 
Proverbios’’ Goya Etchings. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: Rooms 
in Miniature; Herbert Block. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
George Eastman House Mar.: 
Camera in Caricature. 
ROSWELL, N. M. 
Roswell Museum 7o Mar. 26: The 
Classical Group of Metropolitan 
Deposit. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum Mar.: 
in Prints. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum 70 Apr. 4: Santos. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Mar.: Anniversary 
Exhibitions. 
Legion of 
Painting. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico 
School Art Exhibition. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Jo Apr. 2: Northwest 
Printmakers. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 26: 
Artists’ Guild Exhibition. 

Smith Art Museum 7o Mar. 27. 
American Color Prints. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Aris Mar.; 
ciated Artists of Syracuse. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery Mar.: 
Canadian Arts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phillips Gallery Zo Apr. 10: Paint- 
ings & Drawings by Paui Klee. 
Watkins Gallery Jo Mar. 24: Marino 
Marini Drawings; Baker. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Mar. 17-26: 32nd 
Palm Beach Annuai—Oils & Sculp- 
ture. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 25: 
Evergood, Solman, Soyer, Goodei- 
man; Mar, 27-Apr. 15: Tromka. 
Acquavella (38E57) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) 7o Mar. $1: 
Morton Goldshoil. 

13-25: 


Albatross (22E66) 

Mary Jane Holmes. 

America House (485 Mad.) To Mar. 
29: Modern Marquetry—Whippie, 
Szoecke. 

American-British Art Gallery (122 


Simon 


Louisa 


Alfred 


American 
Century. 


Mar. 


German Expres- 
Trends — 


“Los 


The 


Landscape 


Honor Mar.; French 


Mar.: 


Asso- 


Contemporary 


Mar. 


E56) To Mar. 25: Paintings from 
Private Collections; From Mar. 27: 
Dorothy Brett. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Mar. 
18; Rachel Frank; Mar. 20-Apr. 1: 
Sculptors Guild. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) Jo Mar. 
23: Sennhauser; Mar. 25-Apr. 13: 
Maurice Golubov. 

Artists League (77 5th) 
1: Philip Shui. 

AAA (711 5th) To Mar. 25: Um- 
berto Romano; Mar. 27-Apr. 15: 
Lily Harmon. 

Audubon Society (1000 5th) To 
Mar. 28: Huntington, Lane—Ani- 
mal Sculptures; MacRae — Flower 
Paintings. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
25: Sol Wilson, 

Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Mar. 16-22: Olga Salurre; Mar. 23- 
Apr. 14: Peisley. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
Mar. 31: Landscape «& flower 
Group. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Mar. 24: 
Mane-Katz; Mar. 24-Apr. 10: Flor- 
ence Martin. 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Mar. 22: Brooklyn Artists Bien- 
nial; Mar. 22-May 21: Print An- 
nual . 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
1: Mary Callery. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
31: Pailes. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery 
Mar. 17-Apr. 13: 
bart. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Mar. 24: Florence Kawa; Mar. 20- 
Apr. 7: Theo Hios. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Zo Apr. 
8: All That Glistens. 

Creative Gallery (20W15) 
25: Boris Lurie. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) 
American Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) 
Trish Art. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Apr. 
1: “In 1940°’°—Group Show. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Mar. 25: Domenico Feti. 

Eggleston Gallery (161W57) Mar. 
13-25: Emily Lowe Award Win- 
ners; Mar. 27-Apr. 8: Robert E. 
Harris. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Mar. 
19: 8th St. Ass’n Oils; Mar. 20- 
Apr. 1: Watercolors. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Mar. 
22: Anna Neagoe. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Mar. 13- 
25: Lucius Crowell. From Mar, 25: 
Terry Art Institute. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Mar.: 
Cosmy Hulitar; Tony Palazzo. 

Rose Fried Gallery (40E68) Mar.: 
Francis Picabia,. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (15 
Vand.) Mar. 14-25: Hobart Ni- 
chols; To Mar. 18: Seyffert; Vir- 
ginia Banks. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Mar. $1: 
Manuscripts & First Editions. 

Hacker Gallery (24W58) To Mar. 
25: Abstractions. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) Mar. 18-31: 
Cecil Beaton—Ballet Sketches. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 25: 
“20th Century Old Masters.” 

Jewish Museum (5th & 92) To 
Mar. 19: Saul Raskin, Solomon 
Lerner; From Mar. 23; Leon Gar- 
land. 

Kennedy Gallery (785 5th) Zo Mar. 
81: Luigi Kasimir; The Law in 
Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Mar.: 
Prints by Braque € Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) ° Mar. 
21-Apr. 15: Toulouse-Lautrec Lith- 
ographs. 

Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) To Mar. 
20: “Black or White’; Mar. 21- 
Apr. 10: Arshile Gorky. 
Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
1; Russell Cowles. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Mar. 
24: Grace Borgenicht. 

Levitt Gallery (559 Mad.) To Mar. 
25: Henry Major Memorial Show; 
Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Otis Dozier. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) Mar.: 
A.S8.L, Students Exhibition. 

Little Gallery (Lex. & 63) To Mar. 
$1: Katherine Howe. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Apr. 
1; Religion in Modern Art. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
25: John Taylor. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
81: Wifredo Lam. 
Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
Mar.: Vienna Masterpieces; From 
Mar. 24: American Artists Un- 
der 36. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Mar. 18: Etting; Mar. 21-Apr. 15: 
Henry Koerner. 


Milch Galleries (55E57) To Apr. 1; 


To Apr. 


(51 Chas.) 
Pauline Schu- 


To Mar. 
Mar.: 


Mar.; 


To Mar. 


Frank di Gioia. : 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53)” 
To June 11: Charles Demuth. 3 
Museum of Natural History (Cent, 
Pk. W. & 79) Mar. 18-Apr. 1;° 
New York Society of Ceramics. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 5th) Mar.: Group Exhibit.” 
tion. x 
Museum of the City of New York” 
(5th & 104) Mar.: Photographe 
by Byron. 
National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Mar. 17-Apr. 8: American Inst. of” 
Decorators €& Society of Mural” 
Painters. 5 
National Academy (1083 Sth) %} 
Apr. 9: 125th Anniversary Exhibi-> 
tion, 
New Art Circle (41E57) To Mar, 
31; Israel Litwak. 
Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E57) | 
Mar. 20-Apr. 1; F. Usher de Voll. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Mar: 
Distinctive Paintings. 
New School (66W12) Jo Mar. 31; 
American Abstract Artiste. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) To 
25: Sideris. ; 
New York Circulating Library of7 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Mar.: Old | 
Masters & Modern Paintings. 
New York Historical Society (Cent, 
Pk. W. & 77) To Apr. 9: Pen €7 
Ink Sketches by Vernon Howe™ 
Bailey. i 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Mar.: Mod-~ 
ern French Paintings. ‘ 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
Mar. 25: Frances Manacher. * 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To™ 
Mar. 25: Herbert Ferber, Sculp- 4 
ture; Pietro Lazzari, Drawings. 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) 7o Mar.” 
23: Members Oil Exhibition. % 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Mar. 25: — 
Seymore Franks; From Mar. 27: 
James Brooks. 
Public Library (42 & 5th) Mar. > 
Persian Illuminated Manuscripts 
Utamaro—Japanese Print Maker. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Apr. §: = 
French Paintings. 3 
Perspectives Gallery (34E51) To 7 
Mar. 18: Michaux; Mar. 22-Apr. 7 
15: 9 Recent Paintings by Hayter. ~ 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Mar.; 
Contemporary Portraits. ‘ 
Pyramid Gallery (59E8) To Mar. 
21: Landscapes & Still Lifes; Mar. 
22-Apr. 12: Gretna Campbell, Phyl- 
lis Goldstein. 
Regional 
24: Helen Morris. “4 
Rehn Gallery (683 5th) To Apr. 1; 
Simmons Persons. ; 
Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr.) © 
To Mar. 26: League of Present- 
Day Artiste. 
RoKo Gallery 


Mar, ~ 


(51 Greenwich) To ~ 


4 


Arts (155E46) To Mar, | 


Mar. 22: Paintings, Sculpture, Ce- ~ 


ramics; Mar. 26-Apr. 20: Roberto — 
Ossaye, Roberto G. Goyri. ’ 
Rosenberg Gallery (16857) To Apr. 
1: 19th Century Heritage. , 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Mar. — a 
25: Ben Wilson. 

Salmagundi Club (47 5th) Mar. 18-~ 
Apr. 7: Annual Oil Exhibition. 


erg 


Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To : e 


Mar. $1: Silks of the Harmonists; 
Ecclesiastical Vestments. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) To 
Apr. 1: Cameron Booth. 
Schaeffer Gallery (52E58) 

Old Masters. 
School for Art Studies (90th & 


: 
Mar: 


Bway.) To Mar. 31: Faculty Show. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden — 


Lane) Mar.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Mar.: Sale 
of Sculpture. 

J. Seligmann Gallery (5E57) To 
Mar. 18: Printmakers in Ink @ 
Oil; Mar. 27-Apr. 22: Rico Lebrun. 
E & A Silberman Galleries (32E57) © 
Mar.; Old Masters. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To Apr. — 


29: 11th Annual Serigraph Society. £ 


Tribune Art Center (100W42) To” 
Mar. $1: Francisco Tortosa. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (32 — 
E57) To Mar. 22: Belle Cramer; ~ 
Mar. 25-Apr. 7: Augustus Goerts. ~ 


Van Loen Gallery (49E9) Mar.: Van” 


Loen, 3 Year Retrospective. iB 


Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To” 
Mar. $31: 4th “Open” Photography” 
Show. 

Catherine Viviano Gallery 
To Apr. 1: Felix Ruvolo. 


Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Apr. 


(42557) 


" 


12: Antonio Frasconi. eS 


Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Mare) 


26: Edward Hopper Retrospectivé, 
Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) 
Mar. 22: Renoir Exhibition. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Mat. 
18: Richard Lippold; Mar. 21-Apt 
15: Norman Lewis. 
Howard Young Gallery 
Mar.: Old Masters. 
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here's a tio 


norman 


rockwell 


Genuine enthusiasm makes 
Norman Rockwell exclaim that 
he is “honestly crazy” about 
Shiva Colors. In an unsolicited 
testimonial, this distinguished 
faculty member of the Institute 
of Commercial Art expresses 

a feeling shared by many artists 
in all fields. Discover for 
yourself the delight and economy 
of working with pure glowing 
colors of uniform brilliance — with 
Shiva Colors. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write direct 
to our main office. 


free. Ask for catalog (AD), 
listing specifications and prices 
of all Shiva Colors. 


shiva caseins 
Most Versatile 
Colors Perfected 


signature oils 


Premium Quality at 
Student Prices 


standard oils 


None Finer 
at Any Price 
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ARLINGTON 
VERMONT 
Nov. 19, 1949. 


Mr. James W. Rhodes, 
Shiva Artists' Colors, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 


I have been using Shiva colors exclusively 
for a number of years and am honestly crazy about them. I 
use casein and oil colors and like just everything about 
them. I wish that you made a lemon-yellow. I particularly 
like the ferrous yellow which I use instead of yellow ochre. 
I feel that I can paint flesh better with it than with the 
yellow ochre. 


Also, I have been using your media and glazing 
varnish and cannot work without them. 


As to the Underpainting O11 White - a few years 
ago Ben Stahl told me of the stunt of mixing Casein-White 
with Zinc-White for the first painting and I have been doing 
that ever since but am delighted to find that you are now 
mixing them for us. It dries so quickly and loads so 
beautifully. 


Am glad that Philip Rosenthal in New York 
City carries your full line so that I do not have to call 
long distance to Chicago, when I need something very 
desperately. 


Sincerely yours, 


Prormma MorhiveLy 


Norman Rockwell 
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433 W. GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


47 E. 9th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales Offices 819 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


1521 So. State St., Chicago 5, ill. 





AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN | 
CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS. . THOMAS C. COLE _ . BARBARA 
WILFORD CONROW .. PETER COOK . . LUIGI CORBELLINI . 
COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. 
. GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . DEAN FAUSETT 


GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR... CHANNING 
HARE. . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT 


IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOWI) . . CHARLES HOPKINSON . . PETER HURD: 


_. AINE MARIE JAUSS .. AMY JONES .. DEANE KELLER . . FELIX RELLY 
TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS KUBLANOW 
_ ADRIAN LAMB . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . PEPRING! 
MANGRAVITE . . GRETA MATSON . . HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA: 
MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILH 
. . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY RYERSON 
_ SEYFFERT, JUNIOR . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE 
MARION SIMONSON . ROBERT S, SLOAN . . EUGENE SPEICHER | 
SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY .. HILDA TAYLOR - - At 
TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . ELEANOR WEEDEN . . VICTOR 
WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE . . KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS . . FREDERICK WW 
WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of PORTRAT 
by CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINT 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE °e NEW 
LOIS SHAW 
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